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PORTLAND AND ITS FUTURE. 


Observations of a New England Journalist 
on the Oregon Metropolis. 








Wilmot L. Warren in Springfield Republican. 

The Western man is fond of locality. He may 
have been moving all his life, but where he is for 
the time, there is his heart, his devotion and his ho- 
rizon, and all else in the world is cheap beside. The 
Willamette Valley is the Jordan of all who revere 
early Oregon history. It is the present seat of 
power, and its vast production of wheat com- 
mands five cents a bushel more than any other in 
this market. This season has been unusually dry, 
even for the dry season, as not a drop of rail fell 
from the sowing of the crop to its harvesting. 
The smoke had been dense and Mt. Hood had not 
been visible for months before the arrival of the 
Villard party. In their honor and to the great 
relief of all patriotic Oregonians, a light rain 
cleared up the smoke 
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credit to the Orpheus Club, while the orchestral 
talent would have outdone Springfield. It is fair 
to say that fifteen performers came up from San 
Francisco for the occasion. The residents were 
in full dress. Like Springfield, Portland owes 
much of its public spirit and prestige to having 
an able and independent newspaper published in 
its midst. The Oregonian was founded by Mr, 
Pittock, its present publisher, and has long been 
edited by Harvey Scott. It has a circulation of 
8,000 and is prosperous. It has a character for 
integrity above that of any other journal on the 
coast tomy mind. Like every vigorous journal, 
it has made enemies and raised up rivals, but its 
standing seems to be assured. 

The terminal facilities, as at other points, are 
in the course of construction, by a local corpora- 
tion in which the Oregon Transcontinental holds 
stock. Their freight-yards and elevators will be 
in Alpena, which is on the east side of the Willa- 





Prick Ten Cents. 


sacks are imported from Scotland, and are used 
but once. The Portland elevator will not be fin- 
ished before 1885. Before that date the bridge 
across the Willamette will be done, and a new 
station built in that city. The mercantile pre- 
eminence of Portland is about to be put to a new 
test. Relieved of her dependence on San Fran- 
cisco, she will be brought into immediate compe- 
tition with St. Paul and Chicago. The Eastern 


| drummer will be in her field, and must be met by 


| her own enterprise. 


I think she will hold the 
field. 
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OUR PORTLAND LETTER. 


What is Going On in the Great Pacific 
Northwest. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
PORTLAND, Oregon, Oct. 20, 1883. 
The opening of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
was an _ important 
epoch in the history 





enough to give us ¢ 
fair view of the mon- 
arch of Oregon. But, 
speaking now merely 
of season, it will be 
seen from the record 
of this year that the . 
‘“web-foot” climate , 

a tradition for a 
of the 





is 
good portion 
year, 

Let me give you, in 
a word, a few facts in 
regard to the business 
of Portland from the 
forthcoming annual 
report of the Board of 
Trade. The pack of 
salmon amounted to 
629,000 cases this year, 
valued at $2,769,000. 
This is done by Port- 
land capital along the 
Columbia, as describ- 
ed in a previous let- 
ter. The export of 
wheat for the year 
ending June 30, 1883, 
was 2,124,000 centals, 
valued at $3,487,000; 
this is a reduction in amount of nearly one-half, 
owing to largely increased domestic consumption 
and the carrying over of very little from the pre- 
vious crop. Exports of flour, 493,000 barrels; of 
wool, 8,915,000 pounds. Total value of exports, 
$12,936,000. The tonnage crossing the Columbia 
bar is about 460,000 each way, post-office receipts, 
$51,000; cost of buildings erected in Portland in 
1882, $1,500,000; in 1883, $1,753,000. 

Portland resembles Springfield in many re- 
spects. It is about the same size and slopes up- 
wards from the river, upon a fine site, which is 
now nearly occupied; back of this rise abrupt 
steps to the height of 800 cr 1,000 feet, which it 
will be difficult to carve into streets. The squares 


are only 200 feet each way, which is too small. 
Many buildings run through from street to street. 
The schools are good, and we had a concert in our 
honor one evening, which would have done | 


of this far-away re- 
gion, that was more 
isolated by time than 
distance. Railroads 
shorten distance to a 
question of days; and 
now that our city is 
w.thin four days’ 
journey of St. Paul, 
and five days’ of Chi- 
cago, and one day off 
that for Eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon, 
we are twice as near 
the East as we were 
only a few weeks’ ago, 
the 
to the country, gener- 
ally, perceived, 
Freights come 
than they ever have, 
and the difference is 
much in 





already benetits 
are 
lower 


our favor, 
reducing the cost of 
the staples of life to 
all classes. Our peo- 
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DISTANCE 


mette from Portland. Although the Pacific 
coast wheat has been handled in sacks, on the 
theory that if loaded in bulk, ships would shift 
their cargo going around Cape Horn, the new 


road will build an elevator and try the experi- | by the reduction of prices. 


| transcontinental 





ple, and the world in 
general, were won- 
dering whether our 


line would work favorable re- 


| sults; it is now evident that whatever the effect 


| may be on the business interests of the metropo- 


lis, the public will be considerably advantaged 
This naturally causes 


ment of handling grain in mass, as at the East. | a general satisfaction with the railroad system 


For this purpose an elevation will be built which 
will unload eighty cars an hour, clean 40,000 
bushels an hour,and store 1,600,000 bushels. At New 
York only twenty per cent. of the wheat exported 
is sacked. The Oregon and Washington farmers 
do not seem to realize that the practice of sack- 
ing puts them at a disadvantage of about ten 
cents a bushel in the markets of the world,—or 
deducting the cost of elevating, say a net loss of 
eight cents. Strange to say, many of the farmers 
do not see that this isa tax upon them, because 
the price of wheat to the producer here is com- 
monly reckoned without the cost of sacks, The 





that has made such improvement possible. 

There is probably no country where its citisens 
feel sympathy and confidence in the corporations 
that hold its interests in their grasp, to the extent 
that prevails here. Mr. Villard and his associates 
have pursued a beneficient policy that has kept 
in view the best good of the country and worked 
for that consistently. It is not true of 
any other railroad system that those who man- 
age it identify themselves entirely with the 
production of the country and seek so energeti- 


end 


| cally to build up manufactures and to develop 


the resources that lay dormant before they came. 


















It is true that this policy is the purest worldly 
wisdom, for all that favors production and de- 
velops resources is certain to increase transporta- 
tion and give impetus and character to the region 
that is concerned. It is not often, however, that 
business men possess such broad views and adopt 
such a magnanimous policy. At least no other 
region has experienced such progress and realized 
so much development in so short a time. 


THE CHANGES OF FOUR YEARS. 


It was only four years ago, this month, that 
Mr. Villard made the first movement to control 
the transportation of this Northwest region. 
Looking back for that brief time—short when 
compared to results achieved—we see that the 
Pacific Northwest (the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains) has made greater advancements than 
has been realized by any other country of equal 
extent on the face of the globe. Four years ago 
the Northern Pacific was oommencing work at 
the western side, rather planning than commenc- 
ing, and all the other transportation schemes 
were in a waiting condition. The Columbia 
River was locked up and a single corporation 
carried the key in its pocket. Steamboats navi- 
gated the upper and lower river, and portage 
railroads at the Cascades and the Dalles were the 
combination to the dead-lock on transportation. 
The narrow-gauge railroad, thirty miles long, 
from Wallula on the Columbia to Walla Walla, 
tapped the rich wheat-lands south of the Snake 
River, and fed the line of river steamers. Freights 
on grain from Walla Waila to Portland were 
then $14 a ton, or a tax of forty-two cents a 
bushel, on wheat. Farmers were selling at 
thirty-five to fifty cents, only the latter when the 
world’s markets were ‘‘ booming.” They have 
been reduced one-half since the advent of the 
Villard era, and production has been stimulated 
by adding twenty-one cents a bushel to the price 
of wheat all through the upper country. The 
present railroad system extends a hundred niles 
above Walla Walla, but that price is charged on 
all the river and steamboat lines above that place. 
Seven dollars a ton is now the price for freight 
on wheat from all points on Snake River to 
Lewiston, in Idaho. 

Four years ago, to-day, the Columbia River had 
no railroad, except portages, but, to-day, the com- 
bined roads of the Northern Pacific and the Ore- 
gon Railway & Navigation Company reach below 
Portland to connect with the Northern Pacific 
Western Division, from Kalama on the Columbia 
to Tacoma on the Sound, and will soon connect 
with Seattle, thirty milesdown the Sound, From 
Portland to Ainsworth, at confluence of the Col- 
umbia and Snake River is 225 miles; from 
Wallula, a branch of the O. R. & N. Co.’s system 
reaches to Walla Walla, the narrow-gauge being 
made standard, and thence to Dayton, a branch 
reaching to Riparia on Snake River, froma whence 
steamboats connect to points in Idaho, a hundred 
miles above. From Umatilla, below Wallula, a 
branch penetrates the wheat district below Walla 
Walla, keeping on over the Blue Mountains to 
connect with the Oregon Short Line, another 
branch running from Pendleton to Walla Walla, 
thoroughly exploring the great farming regions 
of Eastern Umatilla. Still another branch road 
deflects from the Northern Pacific fifty miles 
above Ainsworth, and penetratesthe rich produc- 
ing region of the Palouse for a hundred miles. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF WHEAT LAND. 
Thus, within four ‘years, we see development 
made possible through a wide region north and 
south of Snake River, including in one compact 
system ten millions of acres of as good wheat- 
lands as the world knows, Inits course northeast, 
towards Idaho, the Northern Pacific Road passes 
within reach of millions of acres of other excel- 
lent lands, and the Spokane and Big Bend coun- 
tries are becoming thickly settled and productive. 





This will necessitate construction of branch 
roads to reach out affer wider production. We 
are speaking of what has been accomplished 
within four years, and we see that within that 
time the farming lands north and south of the 
Columbia and Snake rivers, and the lands in the 
Big Bend of the Columbia, containing over twenty 
millions of acres, comprising the best soil west of 
the Rocky Mountains, extending from the Dalles 
up Snake River for three hundred miles, and two 
hundred miles on the line of the Northern Pacific, 
have not only been exploited by railroad enter- 
prise, but are actually in great part already settled 
upon and become productive. Four years ago 
production for export was nominal in that Inland 
Empire, which the past year, under discourage- 
ment of the driest season ever known, produced 
ten millions of bushels of wheat alone, besides 
other crops and a great amount of stock. 

The theme is very alluring and the facts are not 
over-stated. The ‘oldest inhabitants” never 
dreamed these things were possible, and those 
best informed express themselves as experiencing 
continual surprise when learning by actual con- 
tact the value of this eastern region. To call it 
the Inland Empire sounds grandiose, perhaps, 
but the title is suggestive and not a particle over- 
drawn. I modestly supposed myself well in- 
formed concerning the whole Pacific Northwest, 
but circumstances called me to visit its newest 
and least developed regions. Every journey I 
make beyond the limits of former experience 
surprises with presentation of unexpected value. 
Not long since, it was a question as to what land 
would produce, while now we question as what 
soil will not produce. The value of this country, 
both east and west of the Cascades, has now been 
well understood ; now we recognize its capacity 
to sustain a large population and produce im- 
mense harvests over an unknown area. 

It is a singular fact that the value of the coun- 
try east of the Cascades for agriculture was not 
understood for a long time. The land about 
Walla Walla previous to the homestead act was 
open for purchase at $1.25 an acre. One of the 
millionaires of our day in early times was engaged 
in supplying Walla Walla Military Post with 
meat, and to protect himself felt obliged to pur- 
chase several] thousand acres of land close to that 
placea for cattlerange. He grudged the expendi- 
ture then, but now his land averages $40 an acre. 
The men most interested in developing the coun- 
try a few years ago did not appreciate its value, 
and considered the rolling bunch-grass plains 
chiefly valuable as stock range. It is interesting 
now to look back to this period of inaction and 
compare that time with this, Even at that time 
Henry Villard possessed a nearly correct idea of 
things, as is evidenced by what the Right Rev. 
Bishop Morris tells of a conversation had with 
him when he was East six years ago this fall. He 
informed me several years ago that in a conversa- 
tion Mr. Villard then said that he held a high 
opinion of the country, and if he was younger by 
ten years, would feel inclined to take an interest 
in pushing enterprises necessary to hasten its de- 
velopment. A year or two later he did enlist in 
the work, with such success as the world sees. 
It is doubtful if anywhere in the world any coun- 
try has responded to human effort by greater de- 
velopment in the same time than can be witnessed 
here. 

Portland, and all the country this side of the 
Continental divide, enjoyed holiday at the time of 
the last spike. The Eastern journalists who came 
here then, have written their impressions, and 
we feel gratified to know that they appreciate our 
country and enjoyed the social reception we were 
able to give them. They seemed surprised to 
reach the western terminus and find here not 
only civilization, but enlightenment and high 
social culture that existed here twenty years ago 

as certainly if not as perfectly as it does to-day. 
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| We never doubted it, and wondered that our 


guests should be surprised. We have every rea- 
son to be gratified at the praise accorded us and 
because they carried away such pleasant memo- 
ries of the brief stay made among us. We have 
shaken off the garlands and festoons that wel- 
comed the world, as it came to us by the great 
northern highway, and are accommodating our- 
selves to the new order of things. The commer- 
cial equilibrium was a trifle disturbed, but it is 
being gradually restored. Day by day the east- 
ern trains come over loaded with the staples of 
life, and we dispatch eastward many products 
that formerly went around ‘the Stormy Cape” 
or were shipped to California to go thence over 
the Central route. It is a new era, truly. 

I alluded in the earlier part to the fact that Mr. 
Villard and his associates studied our interests 
closely and did much to advance them. This 
means construction of elevators and warehouses 
for handling and storing grain, and other enter- 
prises of kindred nature. We read that efforts 
are making for efficient water transportation via 
Duluth and the great lakes to the Atlantic sea- 
board, to connect with the trains from the West, 
so as to furnish direct and cheap transportation 
overland. If such efforts can result in giving us 
reasonable transportation for our wheat crop, as 
well as for the wool clip and the immense bulk of 
the salmon catch of the Columbia, it will solve 
the problem and place our region on a plane of 
most assured prosperity. 

IMMIGRATION TO THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

Immigration comes in steadily over the railroad 
and all sensible people soon fix themselves in 
favorable localities and go to work. There is 
abundance of room, though the best locations in 
favorable localities are not left vacant long. The 
people who come across differ very much in their 
views, an¢ have a wide range of desirableness to 
select from. I saw a young married man only 
yesterday who had passed through all the Eastern 
country, and was intending to make a home here 
in the Willamette Valley. It is surprising to see 
how well posted all these newcomers are. They 
read up concerning all particulars of location 
soil, climate, wood, water and production, gener- 
ally, and very speedily locate in the districts 
selected beforehand. The man I allude to had 
some money at command, and proposed to locate 
in this old-settled region, where all the advantages 
of well organized communities are to be found. 
He also was determined to have a stock-farm, or 
make one. He came, thoroughly informed and 
prepared to carry out his plans, and they were so 
well matured that I could not make any important 
suggestion. What I gave of information merely 
confirmed his previous views. 

When you look at it carefully this great extent 
of country, five hundred miles square, possessing 
great variety of inducements, every possible 
business or occupation suited to a temperate 
climate, is waiting here, and it comprises all 
products congenial to a latitude five to ten de- 
grees further south. While we are in the latitude 
of Michigan and New England, our products 
relate to West Virginia and Kentucky. We have 
extensive forests of the finest lumber used in all 
kinds of building and furniture, comprising an 
extraordinary range. We have regions of bound- 
less bunch-grass ranges. Dairying and stock 
raising compare with all sorts of production. 
Some lands are especially well qualified for hops 
and tobacco. San Francisco lately had a ‘‘ boom” 
over a shipment of tobacco from ‘ The Sound,” 
where there is more such land competent to grow 
tobacco of the highest quality than can be found 
on the Connecticut river. In hops we excel the 
world for quality and quantity. For fruits our 
country is unexcelled. A man can name his desire 
and be placed upon the sort of land to realize it. 
Not long since a man came to me, direct from the 
East, to learn where certain kinds of land could 
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be eal He wanted a good place for a dairy 
farm, and if the land was suitable he didn’t care 
how much vine, maple and alder grew over it. 
I sent him off 200 miles to a spot on Puget Sound, 


_ it includes many meritorious objects. Wexgrow 


in the mechanical arts, and the fair every year is 


| a reflex of that growth. Like all similar organi- 


where a rich and matured piece of river bottom | 


was to be had for the taking. 
locate a timber claim. He afterwards wrote me 
that he found what I sent him after and located 
both claims to his full satisfaction. While it is 
true that the great majority locate satisfactorily, 
it is also true that some go back discouraged, 
cursing the country and the people. When I 


who denounced the gold mines as a humbug. 
That sort of people go to make up a world. 
When traveling through the newly opened coun- 
try, east of the Cascades, I met many newcomers 
and never have found one discouraged. How can 
they be so, when they see the men who preceded 
them well located and doing well. There are 
thousands of instances where people have in a 
few years become very independent. There is 
the unhappy minority that cannot succeed any- 


He also wanted to | 


zations, the Mechanic’s Fair is a medley of consid- 
erable interest. 

Portland will be a place of great mechanical 
enterprises, and that soon, if the attempts making 
to open and work our iron mines shall succeed. 
There is no reason why they should not, under 


| efficient management, for iron ore is abundant 
and of excellent quality. Twelve miles above, 
| on the Willamette, the waters gather for a mighty 
went to California in ’50 I met people returning, | 


plunge, and at lowest stage there is flow to drive 
immense works. With the aid of railroads and 


| steamboats it is not difficult to see in the not dis- 
| tant future that this water power will be utilized 


for manufacturing purposes ona large scale. The 
possibilities of our future are so vast and include 
so many objects and industries that one can be 
lost in contemplating them. If we take any 
eastern country that has ripened and borne the 
fruits of commerce and its attendant industries, 
and study its development to compare our own 





COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON. 


From the Portland Commercial Herald. 
During the season of 1883, which closed July 
81st, the Columbia River canneries put up aggre- 
gates as follows : 
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where, and everything the world gives them is 
wasted. One advantage of this far-away country 
has consisted of the inability of that class of peo- 
ple to get here. The cost of the journey has given 
us men of energy and character, as a class. 
PROGRESS IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 

The State Fair that was held a month ago was 
a very creditable display of products and stock. 
It was strictly an Oregon exhibit, and showed 
the farming of eastern as well as western Ore- 
gon. Several county exhibits were made, with 
good success. The fruits, vegetables and cereals 
showed there would compare with any country’s 
products. The stock, too, was fine. We have 
horses, cattle and sheep of first-class quality. 
Our horses are remarkably fine, and in farm stock 
and roadsters we particularly excel. In cattle, 
we have long had first-class Short-horns; but our 
stock men now are trying dairy stock with good 
results. In sheep we run mostly to merinos, but 
are now venturing on mutton-bearing families, 
such as Cotswolds; Leicesters and the Downs. 

The Mechanic’s Fair, now in session here, is 
attracting multitudes from the farming districts, 
though the most attractive part of the exhibits is 
of the agricultural products of our country. The 
display of mechanical objects is not large, though 
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future therewith, we see that what sounds like 
hyperbole is the strictest fact. The Pacific North- 
west has the area of all New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with capacity to | 
sustain as many millions, with resources not one 
whit less varied and valuable. 
are equal to those of the Atlantic. 
facts into consideration and one stands rather in 
awe of what contemplation shows will be the 
destiny of this farthest nook of the United States. 
8. A. C. 
eer eee 

THE Seattle Post-Intelligencer says that the 
amount of coal shipped during the seven months 
were 138,550 tons. For 1871, 4918 tons; 1872, 
14,830; 1878, 18,572; 1874, 9027; 1875, 70,151; 1876, 
104,566; 1877, 111,734; 1878, 128,582; 1879, 182,- 
268; 1880, 138,497; 1881, 147,418; 1882, 151,418; 
1883, to September 1, 238,550; total, 1,165,516. Of 
this quantity 120,000 tons were from Renton and 
Talbot mines, and the remainder from the railroad 
mines at Newcastle. From other points in the 
Territory, principally from Bellingham Bay and 
Tacoma—about 500,000 tons. Including coal con- 
sumed in the Territory, the whole product of all 
the mines has been in the neighborhood of 1,800,000 
tons, 


Our fisheries even, | 
Take all these | 
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James _ Sk Roda TEGAACKS oN bo RaRohadeDAcsdessoniane 5,500 
ia nceckandu casio bad. 640sanseodavaekite 15,000 
White Star 1 east JakbebessehanXadsawasnesees 16,600 
Pacific Union Packing eee. 500 
Nici 5 iiiateseces coeseuesee teas 20,800 
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Ne I EE voccovsccnsdesoarseersccascuenss 12,500 
Washington Packin = lasdis AaseedansonnbatsueeNeasnt 14,000 
| Knap ton Packing A en Ty 19,000 
Astoria Packing Co iret hvedésassrediwaavesnensenteae 25,500 
Eureka pone tines dabanodanndhs oe kek oe ceewn ie 20,000 
Hapgood & Co...... ldkebdds 66sgseShevensenae 10,000 
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Beginning with two boats in 1866, and a total 
pack of but 4,000 cases, at $16 per case, and fish at 
15 cents, the magnitude of the business is thus 
illustrated : 


| Year. Pack. No. Boats Price of 
‘ases. Fish. 
| 1866... _.. 4,000 2 $16 00 15 cents 
| 1867... ; 18,000 15 1300 15 cents 
| ns 28,000 2 12 00 2 cents 
| 100,000 35 1000 20 cents 
| 1780 150,000 50 900 20cents 
| . . 200,000 % 950 20 cents 
». 250,000 100 800 224 cts 
| 250,000 125 700 2 cents 
} . . .850,000 250 650 % cents 
} 375,000 300 £60 25 cents 
-. 450,000 400 450 2% cents 
} 460,000 450 520 25 cents 
460,000 550 500 2% cents 
. ..480,000 750 4600 50 cents 
530,000 900 430 50 cents 
550,000 1,200 500 60 cents 
| 1 550,000 1,500 500 75 cents 
| 629,000 1,700 500 9 cents 

















TO THE WEST, TO THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


LL.D. 





BY CHARLES MACKEY, 


To the West, to the West. to the land of the free, 
Where mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea; 
Where a man is a man, if he’s willing to toil, 

And the humblest may gather the fruits of the soil. 
Where children are blessings, and he who has most 
Has aid for his fortune, and riches to boast 

Where the young may exult and the aged may rest 
Away, far away to the land of the West 


To the West, to the West, where the rivers that flow, 
Runs thousands of mites, spreading out as they go; 
Where the green, waving forests shall echo our call, 

As wide as old England, and free for us all. 

Where the prairies like seas, where the billows have rolled 
Are broad as the kingdoms and empires of old; 

And the lakes are like oceans in storm or in rest, 

Away, far away, to the land of the West 


To the West, tothe West, there is wealth to be won, 
There are forests to clear—there is work to be done; 
We'll try it, we'll do it, and never despair 

While there’s light in the sunshine and breath in the air 
The bo'd independence that labor shall buy 

Shall strengthen our hands and forbid us to sigh. 
Away, far away, let us hope for the best, 

And build up a home in the land of the West. 


“e- 


PLUCKY DAKOTA GIRLS. 


From the Lisbon, Dak., Clipper 
Five vears ago the Misses Wessie and Corrie 
Phelps were bright, active and pretty young 
school girls at their home in Markesan, Wiscon- 


sin. Their father died, and when his estate was 


settled, the girls had $800 for their share of the 


property. Pocketing this $800 they bade adieu to 
kind friends and old surroundings, and within a 
few days found themselves in Fargo. 
was cheapin Fargo at that time. From their 
small store of wealth they saved enough money 
to make the first payment on a lot, erected a small 
building, and engaged in dress-making and the 
sale of millinery goods. They had all the work 
they could do and obtained good prices for it. 
With their savings they paid their debts. Soon 
afterwards they sold their establishment at 
profit to themselves of about $1,500. They then 
secured situations, one as a cashier at Goodman & 
Yerxa’s dry goods establishment, the other in 
Raymond & Kingman’s wholesale house. With 
their ons and a half thousand dollars they en- 
gaged in buying and selling real estate, city lots etc. 
They made first payments upon and held quite a 
number of desirable city lots before the great boom 
of 1880-81 struck thatstill flourishing city. When 


a 


Property , 


prairies that have been platted into lots and 
blocks by ambitious boomers, dotted with an 
occasional building, with magnificent school build- 
ings, court-houses and hotels scattered promiscu- 
ously around without any apparent view to con- 
venience or impressive appearance, his realization 
is very apt to fall well down in the scale of antici- 
pation. ‘ 

A few well-built blocks together present a more 
aristocratic and pleasant appearance than a thou- 
sand costly structures scattered over a territory 
where their stateliness and beauty is dulled and 
marred by an environment of cheap, unsightly 


shanties, 


Court-houses,school-houses and prominent build- 
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NIGHT IN THE BAD LANDS. 


A Visit to the Burning Mine near Little 
Missouri. 


H. T. Sperry in Hartford Post. 

We expected to arrive at Little Missouri in time 
to drive through the Bad Lands and visit the fa- 
mous and singular Burning Mounds by daylight. 
It was dusk when we reached the station and the 
ride of seven or eight miles was over probably the 
worst road on the face of the earth. It would 





| take us at least four hours to make the trip. We 
| hesitated until Moore informed us thatif we went 


ings should not be used to boom additions, and the | 


influence that humbles them to this purpose should 
be broken, if possible, by every citizen who has an 
interest in the town where he resides; start from 


| time. 


the country and branch out, and not set your lines | 
and draw in; have a common head, united solidly | 
as you grow, and it will not be long before your | 


towns will be cities in appearance as well as in 


name, 
oe 


GOLD IN DAKOTA. 


Lisbon, an active new town in Ransom County, 
Dakota, is greatly elated over the discovery of 
gold on a farm in the neighborhood, lying partly 
in the valley of the Cheyenne, and partly on the 
high bluffs which skirt that river. Strangers 
have filled up the town, and claims have been 
staked cut for a mile and more in the vicinity of 
the alleged find. The Clipper, a trustworthy 
paper, is disposed to regard the discoveries as 
genuine and valuable, and, gives the following 
account of the assays: ‘The first, a sample of 
sand, assayed $6.40 to the ton; second, rock, 


| $10.34; third and fourth, sand, $8.29 and $14.47 ; 


fifth, rock, $43.40; sixth, sand, $210.84 of gold, 
and $36.64 of silver. The run from that on was 
from $4.14 to $18.60 to the ton. Those 130 assays 
were made from 180 samples of sand and rock, 


| gathered from the west half of the southwest 
| quarter, and lots 5 and 6, of section 10, town 135, 


the property was at its best and the boom was rag- | 


ing, the girls closed out their holdings, and pock- 
eted the neat littlesum of something like $10,000. 
This money they used in buying other property, 
and in their traffic in this way they have about 
doubled their capital, so that each can boast of 
being worth, to-day, in the neighborhood of 
$10,000. Last spring they gave up'their positions 
in Fargo, and took up claims near Keystone, Day 
County. 
selves, employed men to do their breaking, and 
are now advertising to prove up. 


They erected cosy residences for them- 


*?- 


ERRORS IN BUILDING NEW TOWNS. 


From the Fargo Republican. 

There are towns in the Northwest boasting of 
no more than six hundred inhabitants, whose area 
is greater by a large majority than that of Eastern 
cities whose population runs high above 20,000. 


| range 57, located about 10 miles almost directly 


west of this city.” 

It hardly seems possible that rich gold mines 
exist in an alluvial prairie country, but we give 
the news for what it is worth. Further develop- 
ments will be awaited with much interest. 


- *#?e 


SAVING THE WHEAT. 


Just when the reapers ought to have been at 
work in Michigan it was raining every day, and a 


| dozen times per day, and farmers were a blue lot. 





It is the nature of the Western press to boast of | 


the immensity and thrift of their cities, and these 
boasts,to the Eastern world, seem wonderful when 
they compare, as they inevitably do, the Western 
with their own Eastern towns, and from the very 
nature of things they picture the Western city of 
such generous proportions, and such a multi- 
plicity of additions, as made up of compactly 
built blocks, with rushing, busy thoroughfares, 
such as they are wont to see in their own country, 
and when they enter a town to which they have 
been attracted by the reports of its great size, and 
find a few blocks huddled together with a cordon 
of buildings surrounding the centre like picket 
guards two miles away, with the intervening 





Sunday came, and it was a clear, fair day. At 
Delhi, in Ingham County, a fair-sized congrega- 
tion had gathered at a country church to hold the 
usual services, when the minister arose and said: 

‘* Brethren, the Lord has finally given us a fair 
day.” 

He paused here, and a couple of farmers slid 
out. 

‘* He has given us six days to work and one to 
rest, but during the last week you have rested 
six.” 

Here four or five more went out, and he turned 
to the few left, and continued: 

** A farmer who has thirty acres of wheat ach- 
ing to be reaped, should realize that the Lord 
knows that no man can worship on an empty 
stomach.” 

The last farmer started for home, and the good 
man looked over the women and‘children and said: 

‘*Old Mrs. Radwick is nearly blind, and Deacon 
Jackson has no wheat out. I guess the three of 


us can visit with the Lord so well that he won’t 
hear the rest of you driving the reapers and load- 
ing the wagons,”— Wall Street News, 





we would be the first party that ever visited the 
Burning Mines after dark. They had been visited 
by nearly two thousand tourists this year, but 
no one had attempted to go to them in the night 
He knew the land thoroughly and had 
other guides who were all at home among the hills. 
Our party was made up for the purpose of seeing 
things, and so a majority took to the teams and 
some of them to the buckboards and ponies and 
we were off. As strange, wierd, grotesque and 
wonderful as are the Bad Lands by daylight, they 
are marvelous at night. Very soon darkness 
settled down upon us and even the stars were 
blotted out by the smoke from the burning prairies, 
the light of which we could just discern} on the 
far-away horizon. We glide down into narrow 
ravines and make our way over a tortuous road 
that winds up and down the sides and along the 
tops of strangely shaped hills, ridges and mounds. 
Now and then we are obliged to leave the wagons 
in order to give the guides a chance to chain the 
wheels and let them slide down some steep de- 
clivity. After a time we come to a very high 
hill, from which we see in the distance the lurid 
glow of the mines burning on a side hill; then it 
is lost to sight as we slide down into a dark and 
dismal hollow. The buttes rise on all sides, 
strange and fantastic and mysterious in their dim 
and uncertain outlines. 

Furgeson, the quintessence of darkness—Fur- 
geson, the leader of the colored choir—Furgeson, 
whose humor and quaintness has afforded usa 
vast amount of fun, and who knows more ‘ black 
verses,” as Herr Doctor calls the negro camp- 
meeting songs, than any other live man, is with 
us. In fact, he was always on hand. 

No matter what the expedition or what 
Furgeson was sure to be counted in. 

I discovered his whereabouts by a tremendous 
yell, as the wagon gave a lurch and appeared to be 
shding at a fearful rate into a black and bottom- 
less abyss. He was clinging to the seat with one 
hand, his other arm was around thedriver’s waist 
and he was holding on for dear life and scream- 
ing at the top of his voice. ‘‘’Fore de good Lord, 
dis yere darkey die fore mornin’ shure. Ever I 
get back dat yere car neber done leave it agin.” 
His ludicrous trepidation would have been amus- 
ing were it not for the fact that the situation was 
anything but a funny one, even to the most dar- 
ing of us. The remarks of the driver concerning 
‘** measly Indians,” ‘‘ bush rangers,” ‘*cow boys” 
and ‘sinking lands” were anything but reassur- 
ing to poor Furgeson, and very soon at one of the 
stops, we missed him from the driver’s side. In 
a little while when the teams and horses were 
bunched again on a hill to allow us to get another 
view of the wonderful burning mines, I found 
Furgeson on a buckboard, clinging to the artist 
Graham, as he had done to our driver, and Gra- 
ham nearly exhausted with laughter. Mr. Fur- 
geson was as frightened as ever, and was mutter- 
ing to himself in tremulous tines, 

** Oh, my darling Clo, 
Yes my darling Clo, 
I shall never, never 
See you any mo.” 

Finally, after a long detour and a hard run on 
the part of the horses, we are at the burning 
mines. There is no smoke, nothing to indicate 
the fires except the intense heat and the strong, 


yas up, 


























pungent smell of burning sulphur, and the stifling 


coal gas. But these are sufficient of themselves; 
the smoke is not needed. 

‘*Tell me, Mr. Moore,” I said, ‘‘ how long have 
these fires been burning ?” 

‘* Well, sir,” he replied, ‘‘the memory of the 
whites goeth not back to the time when they were 
not on fire, and the traditions and legends of the 
reds carry them back many thousand years.” 

‘*Have they changed much since you first saw 
them ?” 

“Oh, yes; they’ve moved about two miles, and 
burned over a good many acres, since I came upon 
them first. I was out with other scouts 
and we found Custer’s last trail. Following it up 
we soon reached these fires, and found the rem- 
nants of a white-tailed deer that had evidently 
been cooked by his party. This spot was former- 
ly much resorted to by the Indians. You see 
they did their cooking here, 
and they like to be where its 
warm, but we’ve made it so 
very hot for ’em that they 
skip it now.” 

The fires are in the vast | 
beds of lignite coal which un- | 
derlie the clays and loam and || 
turf, all of which are burned 
and turned intoa grayashas | 
the slow combustion goes on. 
The ground is cracked, with 
the great seams running in | 
all directions, in which the | 
fires are burning, five, ten, | 
twenty, sometimes sixty feet | 
down. One can look for a 


second only into their depths. Me 
¥ hi 
uf 


It is like gazing into a fur- 
nace of molten metal. It is 
weird and uncanny and 
solemn and awful to stand 
about them in the night-time, 
as we did. 

There is no noise, nothing | 
but livid, intense combus- 
tion; slowly, silently, through 
all the ages, the fires have | 
been eating their way, ex- 
hausting the coal beds and 
devouring everything in their 
path, except the eternal rocks, 
which they have colored and 
scarred and left standing as 
tombstones over the desola- 
tion they have wrought. 


” 
‘ude 


[The “desolation business” is 
hardly in order, but it rounds up 
and finishes the sentence so handsomely, even if it is a 
misnomer, that I must let it stand. The fact is, however, 
that the debris left from these fires possesses great fertilizing 
properties. The grasses in the hollows where they have 
raged is exceedingly rich, and the land is very fertile, pota- 
toes often yielding three hundred bushels to the acre. You 
may consider the ‘‘ tombstones ”’ and ‘*‘ desolation ”’ as senti 
ment, or even as poetry, if you like, but Linsist that you shall 
put the potatoes down as solid fact.) 

Mr. Robinson of England lights his cigar at the 
fire, looks up, drops it, and bursts into a wild 
shout of laughter; looking in the direction in 
which he is gazing, in search of the cause of his 
hilarious merriment, I see Furgeson—Mr. Fur- 
geson, as his brothers in color always address 
him—standing before one of the largest of the 
burning pits. He holds his cap in one hand; the 
other, with all the fingers wide-spread, is aloft 
over his head; his face, with the exception of a 
large circle around each eye is covered in thick 
layers with the dust through which we have come, 
—dust as fine and as white as cigar ashes. His 


mouth is partly open (the fact that it is not wide 
open permits of this description of the rest of his 
countenance) and his eyes look like balls of snow. 
The red and pink glare of the steady fires fall 
upon his face and form, which stand out against 
the solid darkness at his back as though they were 


carved from it. He is motionless, with the ex- 
ception of the slow rolling of his eyes, and pre- 
sents a study, so to speak, in black and white, 
and a picture of dazed and wondering bewilder- 
ment and astonishment which I shall never 
forget. 

We warm ourselves thoroughly and start on 
the return. The horses are left pretty much to 
themselves, and it’s a slow, tedious drag, through 


| the heavy, chilly night air; but we have accom- 
| plished something never before attempted by the 


tourist, and so are bound to be satisfied and 


| happy. 


coe 


DAKOTA CROP NOTES. 


NORTHERN DAKOTA’s ninety-seven elevators, 





| with their storage capacity of 4,250,000 bushels, 
| are proving inadequate to the immense crop. 








HARVESTING SCENE IN DAKOTA, 


Cass County estimates her wheat 
6,000,000 bushels this year. 


frontier county.—Devil’s Lake Pioneer Press. 


crop 








CHANDLER & TOWNLEY threshed twelve acres 


of blue-stem wheat for Deo & Thomas, which 
went twenty-five bushels per acre.—Sanborn En- 
terprise. 





Mayor FLInt, of Jamestown, sent to the Chi- 
ago Exposition a hill of potatoes, fifteen in num- 
ber, which weighed an aggregate of thirteen 
pounds, only lacking two pounds of a peck. He 
claims 30,000 bushels from 110 acres. 





County Treasurer Pease, on his farm of 200 
acres south of Sanborn, raised a crop of wheat 
which netted him $5.75 per acre. Mr. Pease kept 
a careful account of all expenses and did not do 


| a stroke of work himself.—Sanborn Enterprise. 





OLIVER DALRYMPLE, the bonanza farm king of 
North Dakota, threshed this season 150,000 bushels 
of wheat and 40,000 bushels of oats, getting a 


| total of 40,000 bushels more grain at $10,000 less 


| expense than last year. 


This crop was grown on 
9,500 acres of ground, 





at | 
Pretty good for a | 
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_ THE largest farm in Dakota is the Grandin 
farm, near Grand Forks, covering about 50,000 
acres, and requiring the labor of 150 men at seed 
time, and 250 at harvest. The largest cultivated 
area under one control is the 28,000 acres farmed 
by Oliver Dalrymple, west of Fargo. 





D. Donovan, of Reynolds, gets twenty-eight 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and sixty bushels of 
oats. P. I. Hennessy, of Reynolds, thrashed out 
his wheat raised on one hundred acres, last week, 
and the average yield was twenty-seven-and-one- 
half bushels to the acre.—Grand Forks Plain- 
dealer. * 








MARTIN CHRISTIAN, who lives two miles east of 
Grafton, threshed from one acre of wheat forty- 
eight bushels by machine measure, which weighed 
fifty-six bushels in J. H. Townsend & Co.'s ele- 

vator. Mr. Frank E. Chase, 

who no person who knows 
| him will doubt his word, 
| certifies to it, and Mr. Henry 
| Harlin confirms it, if confir- 
mation is necessary.—Graf- 
ton Herald, 








WEDNESDAY afternoon the 
| correspondent saw a turnip 
] in Messrs. Mitchell & Mc- 
|  Gindley’s, which was a mon- 
ster, without a doubt. It 
weighed twenty-one pounds 
and measured in circumfer- 
ence two feet and _ three 
inches. It was grown on the 
farm of David Carey, in 
Custer Flats. Who says that 
this country won’t grow root 
crops {—Muandan Pioneer, 





Mr. C. M. CURTIS, a suc- 
cessful farmer residing a 
short distance north, reports 
the biggest yield of wheat of 
the season. His entire field 
of fifty acres gave him 1,350 
bushels of No. 1 hard, mak- 
ing an average of twenty- 


seven bushels per acre. 
‘““These,” said Mr. Curtis, 
“are figures from actual 


measurement of the land and 
grain.” Who can beat it — 
h Sanborn Enterprise. 





JERRY WALTERS raised 
thirty acres of flax on sod breaking this year 
on his claim in 126-61, which yielded ten bushels 
per acre of an excellent quality of seed. Flax 
is a most profitable crop for farmers in Da- 
kota, even when suwed on sod-breaking, and 
it leaves the ground in excellent condition for 
the next year’s crop. The seed is all contracted 
for beforehand, and at a stipulated price, by lin- 
seed oil companies, fo that the producer is guar- 
anteed a sure sale at a fixed price.—Columbia 
Dispatch. 





J. M. Tracy, of Taylor, the new settlement 
west of Mandan, writes: ‘‘I have cut grain every 
harvest for the last eighteen years, and can can- 
didly say that I have never harvested such fine 
wheat as I have this season at Taylor, Dakota. 
The heads are fine and long and well filled with 
pulp No. 1 Hard, which weighs sixty-two pounds 
to the measured bushel. Oats also are fine and 
heavy, and are a very good crop, while potatoes 
are simply excellent. This section of Dakota is 
unexcelled in fertility, and the water is as good 
as can be found anywhere in the whole North- 
west. Taken all in all we have as fine a section 

| of country as can be found on the line of the 
| N. P. R. R. 
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IRRIGATION IN MONTANA. 





Interview with Col. Woolfolk, of the Helena Independent. | 


Can all your valley and bench lands be culti- 
vated ? 

Yes, provided they are irrigated. In a few lo- 
calities along large water courses, as in the valleys 
on the upper Missouri River, it is said that good 
crops can be grown without irrigation, and on level 
land where the snow lies all winter, a fine quality 
of winter wheat can also be raised without it, but 
with these exceptions, irrigation is necessary. 

Does not the necessity for irrigation operate 
greatly to the detriment of your Territory? 

Not at all. The old pioneers who have been 
raising crops by irrigation for the past twenty 
years would not exchange it for the eastern sys- 
tem of sowing the fields and trusting to Provi- 
dence for rain. The highest estimate of the cost 
of irrigation each season, after ditches have once 
been provided, is only 50 cents per acre, but in 
reality the actual cost is less than this. The Mon- 
tana farmer turns his water into his irrigating 
ditches and the water does the work. He simply, 
at odd intervals, when passing toand from his 
work, diverts it from one set of channels to 
another by a stroke of his spade or shovel. The 
waters are then left to run in the new direction 
until the ground on each side of the irrigating 
ditches is thoroughly soaked, when the water is 
again changed to other channels, and so on until 
the whole field has been irrigated. One good 
soaking, and at most two, is usually sufficient for 
aseason. The beauty of the system is that the far- 
mer secures just the amount of moisture that he 
wants—neither more nor less. I sometimes fear 
that from a religious standpoint the system has a 
bad effect. We have no such thing as “ praying 
for rain” in Montana. On the contrary, in dry 
seasons, when the streams, insufficiently fed by 
the mountain snows, furnish an inadequate sup- 
ply for all, the farmers on their banks are liable 
to fight over water, so that seasons of dearth have 
often in the past produced litigation and strife 
rather than fasting and prayer as in the East. 
Water rights, however, are now so generally un- 
derstood, that there is little trouble. The oldest 
ditch has the oldest right to the extent of its ca- 
pacity, and the last man to locate on a stream 
must either take his chances on drouth or provide 
against it by building reservoirs or securing an 
additional supply from other sources, 


ATTRACTIONS OF LA MOURE COUNTY, DAKOTA. 


A farmer in La Moure County writes an inter- 
esting letter which is published in a Michigan 
paper, from which the following is taken : 

**I have traveled extensively in the United 
States, and have spent a good deal of my life in 
Western New York, Michigan and on the golden 
shores of California, and I can say that, taking 
everything into consideration, this country beats 
them all by a large majority. A young man who 
cannot succeed in a country where land which 
will produce thirty bushels of wheat, 100 bushels 
of oats, 300 bushels of potatoes, and other crops 
accordingly, can be had for the mere taking and 
improving the same, or be bought of private 
parties for from $5 to $8 per acre, need not hope 
to succeed anywhere. This county of LaMoure 
has been settled for about three years, and thus 
far no adult person has ever died in the county. 
Healthy, isn’t it? We had twenty-one pleasant days 
in February and twenty-seven clear days in the 
boisterous month of March: Can Florida beat that ? 
The air is clear, dry and bracing ; the land rich 
and fertile; the people intelligent, enterprising 
and liberal ; the climate pleasant and healthful, 
and this country is bound to boom. People are 
coming here by the train-load, and some come in 
colonies bringing stock, farming implements, and 
household goods with them. 

The young city of LaMoure is the metropolis of 








this magnificent country, and it will be seen has | 


a tributary district that warrants the remarkable 
growth of the place in the past, which is but the 
beginning. The county was settled to a consider- 
able extent before the town was thought of, and 
its development is in response to the requirements 
of the rich and productive agricultural districts 
surrounding it. There is no crowding of houses, 
they are spread over an area of about two miles 
square, and among them are a number of excel- 
lent buildings. That LaMoure has a prosperous 
future before it is an assured fact. 


MR, BEECHER AS A “ BOOMER.” 


Editorial in New York Times. 

Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, returning from his 
trip of 18,550 miles through the great Republic, 
appears before us in the character of a boomer—a 
boomer for the new Northwest. If he were a 
young man, Mr. Beecher would go out to Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
or Dakota, and begin life for himself. We infer 
that the preferences of the eminent Brooklyn 
preacher are in favor of Puget Sound, Oregon, or 
Washington Territory. Reviewing his somewhat 
rapid journey through those vast spaces, Mr. 
Beecher is chiefly impressed by the magnitude of 
the empire of the Northwest and the sparseness 
of the population. The harvest is great; the 
laborers are few. This is precisely what the 
Northwestern boomer invariably says. He shows 
you a display of phenomenal vegetables. He 
points with pride to the fact that corner lots in 
New Tacoma and Seattle are worth five times as 
much to-day as they were one year ago. He re- 
fers incidentally to the vast stores of lumber, 
spars and fire-wood that may be shipped from the 
forest primeval directly to the deep sea. He 
draws a picture of inexhaustible coal mines. This 
is the business of the professional boomer. As an 
amateur Mr. Beecher is doing the same. 

But Mr. Beecher is entirely right. The garden 
of the American continent is comprised in an 
area roughly described as bounded on the north 
by the forty-eighth parallel of latitude, on the 
east by the Snake and the Columbia, which flow 
due south from British Columbia; on the south 
by the forty-fourth parallel, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. This includes Puget Sound, 
studded with unnumbered wooded islands, shel- 
tered, land-locked, and deep enough to float the 
navies of the world. It embraces also the mag- 
nificent forests of Washington, the wheat-fields 
of Eastern Oregon, the inexhaustible water-power 
of Central Oregon, and the fertile valleys that 
stretch from the Williamette to the northern 
boundary of California. The climate of this re- 
gion is as mild as that of Pennsylvania. In the 
Puget Sound country the warming influences of 
the vast body of salt water are felt far inland, and 
the numerous cities and towns springing up along 
the margin of that semi-inland sea are not only 
backed by a wealth of marvelous resources in ag- 
riculture, timber, coal, and fish, but they have 
before them an open gateway to the world’s com- 
merce, and around them a mild yet bracing at- 
mosphere and a healthful climate. 

Mr. Beecher is right when he says that the New 
Northwest is rich in “livable” lands and poor in 
settlements. There will be great cities built on 
Puget Sound, large towns as depots and trade cen- 
tres in Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, 
Montana, and Dakota. The inflow of population 


has hardly begun. A wide expanse of country, 
rich in agricultural, mineral, and grazing re- 
sources, scarcely feels the effects of an immigra- 
tion boom. Territories that are capable of 
supporting millions of people are dotted with a 
few thousands. But it requires no very vivid 
imagination to hear ‘‘the tramp of millions yet 
to be” resounding through the New Northwest. 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, in his capacity of 
boomer and prophet, warns young men to go up 
early and possess the land. Mr. Beecher’s words 
are weighty and wise. 








WASHINGTON TERRITORY CROP NOTES. 


THE Walla Walla Union is responsible for these 
reports from the crops of 1883: 





Rev. NEAL CHEETHAM, living near Waitsburg 
has this year sold $600 worth of melons raised on 
less than an acre. 


HarvEY McGuire, residing on Upper Russell 
Creek, has harvested 695 sacks of wheat from 
thirty-seven acres of fall grain. This is at the 
rate of forty bushels to the acre. 


J. M. Loaspon, who farms on the hills between 
Upper Dry Creek and Coppei, cut seventeen acres 
of carefully measured wheat, sown in October, 
1882, which produced an average of 65,/,%; meas- 
ured bushels per acre. The wheat is of the club 
variety and very heavy. 

On Spring Branch, five miles southwest of 
Walla Walla, J. P. McMinn has two acres of 
onions. Estimating the total yield by what he has 
gathered, he will have over 830 bushels per acre. 
The cost of raising the onions was fifty days’ 
labor and $6 for seed. The cropis worth one-and- 
one-quarter cents per pound, Last year he raised 
500 bushels of potatoes on one acre. 





TH® average wheat yield of Garfield County, in 
Eastern Washington, was twenty-two bushels. 





A cabbage four feet four inches in circumfer- 
ence is one of the productions of a Dayton, W. T., 
garden. 





DavipD ForD, a mile east of town, has threshed 
this season 1,196 bushels of wheat, which yielded 
on an average thirty-eight bushels to the acre.— 
Ellensburg Localizer. 





JOHN G. OLDING had 658 bushels of wheat on 
about nineteen acres, and four acres of barley 
yielded 258 bushels. The former went thirty-five 
bushels to the acre, the latter sixty-four and a 
half to the acre.—Ellensburg Localizer. 





JOHN G, OLDING had 658 bushels of wheat on 
about nineteen acres; and four acres of barley 
yielded 258 bushels. The former went thirty-five 
bushels to the acre; the latter sixty-four-and-a 
half to the acre.— Ellensburg (Wash. Ter.) Witness. 


J. C. ARNOLD brought to the Times office some 
of the finest corn we have yet seen in this country. 
The ears are fourteen inches in length and contain 
fourteen rows of grain, all perfectly matured. It 
would compare favorably with corn produced in 
the famous corn-producing State of Illinois.— 
Waitsburg Times. 





T. G. MCDOWELL, formerly of Cherokee County, 
Kansas, now a resident of this county, has a farm 
of 180 acres. This season he put to barley about 
sixty acres of his farm, and the balance to wheat. 
From his 130 acres he has just threshed a total of 
3,005 bushels of grain—1,818 bushels being wheat. 
—Ellensburg Standard. 





H. T. BALDWIN, living eighteen miles west of 
Spokane Falls on a ranch of 320 acres, reports very 
favorably of the farming prospects of his neigh- 
borhood. Nothwithstanding the severe drouth 
of this season, his wheat has averaged twenty-two 
bushels to the acre. Winter wheat did better.— 
Spokane Falls Chronicle. 
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A CABLE railroad, operated by water power, is 
to be located on Wood River, Idaho, and trains 
run by that method between Hailey and Ketchum. 
The machinery plant will be at a point midway 
between the two places. The water power is 
plenty and to spare. The track will extend from 
the depot at Hailey to the Philadelphia smelters 
above Ketchum, the distance being ten and one- 
half miles, and the speed of the wire will be such 
as to take a car between the two places in one 
hour. 
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THE CRAZY MOUNTAINS. 


Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 

CAMP, SWEET Grass Co., CRAZY MOUNTAINS, 

Mont., September 17th, 1883. 

While describing recently to a friend of mine 
the features of the Crazy Mountains which have 
been explored by my party this summer, he sug- 
gested that a brief description of some beautiful 
lakes, etc., that we came across might be of 
interest to the readers of THE NORTHWEST, 
You will understand, of course, that we have 
generally no opportunity to explore these fea- 
tures, but in the ascent of Crazy Peak our route 
led us near them. The following description is 
principally from memory and general notes: 

This chain of lakes and waterfall lie at the head 
of Big Timber Creek, which joins the Yellowstone 
at Dornix (Big Timber) some thirty miles east of 
Livingston. The main fork of Big Timber heads 
in the heart of the Crazy Mountains, some thirty- 
five miles from the mouth. The extreme head, so 
to speak, is in.a large basin surrounded by high 
peaks and lined by great masses of snow that ex- 
tend down from the summits (altitude, 10,000 to 
11,000 feet) some 1,500 or 
2,000 feet, and form a very 
convenient means of de- 
scent by sliding when the 
slope is not too steep. The 
drainage from these masses 
of snow forms a lake at 
their lower edge, which 
empties into another lake, 
this into a third, and so on 
until there is quite a chain 
of these lakes at different 
levels, all of small size. 
They are of a_ beautiful, 
brilliant blue color, the 
upper ones surrounded 
by snow-banks, masses of 
which become detached 
and float around like white 
islands. The lower lakes, 
being below timber line, 
have scrubby, scattering 
pines around them. From 
the last lake the drainage 
passes through a short 
gorge and then over a fall, 
the height of which, stand- 
ing at the foot, I guessed 
to be about 200 feet—at any 
rate it isa most beautiful 
sight; as seen from the peaks, one takes it fora long 
snow-coulee—it is in places more a cascade than 
a fall, but as a whole comes down pretty straight. 
At the bottom of the fall there is thick, green 
timber, broken by small grassy parks—the water 
comes down with a great roar, for Big Timber is 
a large-sized creek. This fork, which we gauged 
lower down, is thirty feet wide, averaging ten 
inches in depth (in the dry season, Aug. 30th). 

The scenery about this place is very grand. 
Crazy Peak (as you can see from Mr. Wilson’s 
map of the Crazy Mountains) rises straight up, to 
the south of this fall, to 11,178 feet, and is prob- 
ably the highest peak north of the Yellowstone in 
this region; several other peaks nearly as high 
surround the place. The fall is in the vicinity of 
7,800 feet above sea-level, the upper lakes must be 
near 9,000 feet. Below, the creek runs for a mile 
or so through shallow gorges, the peaks on both 
sides rising two or three thousand feet above the 
valley; the creek then enters the heavy timber 
(spruce, pine and balm of Gilead) from which it 
obtains its name, then after a few miles it runs out 
from the mountains into the great grassy benches 
which extend down to the Yellowstone. From Dor- 
nix (Big Timber) on the railroad it is about thirty- 
one miles to this waterfall; a wagon road covers the 
first twenty-six miles, following Big Timber from 








its mouth well into the canon; then from the saw- 
mill there is a good horse-trail for some three 
miles, and from there to the waterfall two or 
three miles of rough traveling over patches of 
slide rock; a good trail or even wagon-road could, 
however, be made to the fall without great diffi- 
culty (we rode the whole distance with the excep- 
tion of a few hundred yards of slide rock). The 
accessibility of this place from the railroad should 
be noted—in consequence of the peculiar isolated 
position of the Crazy Mountains—one passes very 
quickly from a flat, open country into the midst 
| of high peaks, J.B. W. 
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DAKOTA PRODUCTS. 


From the Rochester Democrat. 

A novelty in the exhibits of the New York 
State Fair has this year been introduced by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. The exhibit 
which occupies a large space on both sides of the 
entrance to the Floral Hall, consists of specimens 
of the cereals, grasses, vegetables, etc., grown in 
the great Northwest. Different kinds. of wheat 
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| Washington and Oregon are exhibited and prove | 
| vantages as the Big Bend. The only disadvantage 


a surprise to all the farmers that examine them. 
| Some of the oats exhibited are six feet high, and 
are of unusual weight. The grasses possessing 
superior nutritive qualities are shown in great 
| varieties and of luxuriant growth, It is useless 
| to undertake to describe the many varieties of 
| grain included in this exhibit, and they should be 
| seen by every farmer that visits the fair grounds. 
| The show of vegetables is simply wonderful, al- 
though most of the samples were shipped before 
| their full maturity and ripeness. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the samples shown are astonishing. 
The samples of potatoes are particularly fine, and 
include many different varieties. Turnips, cab- 
bage, onions, beets, cucumbers, etc., are shown, 
which exceed in size the same varieties grown in 
this country. Great interest was manifested in 
the display of hard spring wheat from North Da- 
kota. This wheat has become famousin the mar- 
kets for qualities which make the best flour and 
for being specially adapted to the manufacture of 
flour by the patent process in vogue at the roller 
mills. The specimens were from northwestern 
Minnesota and from the counties of Cass, Barnes, 
Stutsman, Kidder, Burleigh, Morton, Stark, Ran- 
som and others in North Dakota. 


THE NEW MINES IN NORTH IDAHO. 


The Spokane Falls Review says that the recent 
bona fide discoveries of precious metal in the 
Coeur d’Aléne Mountains, to the east of Spokane 
Falls, has created a wide-spread interest, and 
that prospectors are flocking to the new gold 
fields. It has been admitted for some time that 
gold existed in these mountains, yet its exact lo- 
cation could never be settled upon. The new dis- 
covery is located up in the Coeur d’Aléne Moun- 
tains, a location accessible only to the surest- 
footed pack animal, in Soshone County, that em- 
braces the northern extremity of that narrow 
strip of Idaho dividing Washington Territory and 
Montana, known as the Pan-handle. The mines 
are about twenty-five miles north of the old 
Government highway, known as the Mullen road, 
and forty-five miles northeast of the Coeur d’Aléne 
mission. This would make it about seventy 
miles from Rathdrum and between ninety and 
one hundred miles northeast of Spokane Falls. 
Mr, Jones F. Conkling, who recently visited these 
mines, brought back with him a handful of coarse 
gold, just as taken from the sluice-box. At pres- 
ent there are some sixty 
miners engaged in wash- 
ing, taking out some $5 to 
$8 per day each. The sea- 
son is too far advanced for 
mining in this region, but 
a rush is expected early in 
the spring, if the assays 
bear out the present fine 
prospects. 
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THE BIG BEND COUNTRY. 


While settlements have 
been heretofore confined 
to the outskirts of the Big 
Bend, few settlers had until 
quite recently ventured 
into the heart of the grand 
region included within this 
designation, A commence- 
ment has now been made 
however, and it is safe to 
predict that within one 
year from this date thous- 
ands of people will have 
selected that inviting coun- 


try for their home. From 
all accounts there is no 
country in the entire 


United States now vacant or open to settlement 
which possesses anything like as many natural ad- 


possessed by the country is a lack of running 
water; but the entire region is characterized by 
lakes, with a few small streams, and it is appar- 
ent that water in great abundance may be had by 
digging. It is a high, level prairie, covered with 
a luxuriant growth of bunch grass which comes 
up early in the spring and continues green until 
late in the fall_— Yakima (Wash. Ter.) Signal. 
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LAKE Ca@uR D’ALENE.—This beautiful sheet of 
water lies at the western base of the mountains 
of the same name in Northern Idaho. Its shores 
are covered with magnificent forests, and its 
placid, emerald waters mirror the towering walls 
of lofty peaks. The lake is easily reached by a 
good road from Rathdrum Station, on the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, the distance being seven 
miles, There is an attractive military post on its 
northern shore, and close by a comfortable hotel 
for tourists and sportsmen. In the beauty of its 
scenery, Lake Coeur d’Aléne resembles Lake 
George. Its forests are more luxuriant, however, 
and the mountains loftier than those which en. 
close the famous lake in northern New York, 
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A COMPANY has been organized, composed of 
some of the most enterprising men in Montana 
to build a railroad from Missoula, on the North- 
ern Pacific main line, up the Bitter Root Valley.- 
Ed 
L. Bonner, of Deer Lodge, 


The incorporators are Col. Saunders and 
Stone, of Helena; E. 


and Messrs. Eddy, Mooay and Hammond, of 
Missoula. At present, the right of way is being 
secured. Besides being the best agricultural 


district in Montana, the Bitter Root Valley has 
great undeveloped resources of coal, iron and 
silver. 
other impetus to the growing town of Missoula, 
and would attract thousands of new settlers to 
the valley. 


The building of the road would give an- 
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Ricu placer diggings have lately been discovered 
in Northern Idaho, about eighty miles south of 
Rathdrum Station, on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. The existence of gold in large quantities 
in that region, both in quartz leads and placer 
deposits has been repeatedly announced during 
the past two years by Prof. Tiernan, the mining 
expert and explorer of Spokane Falls, but his 
reports attracted little attention until lately. 
Last winter a prospector named Pritchard spread 
the story of placer diggings in the Coeur d’Aléne 
Mountains, and a party of miners rushed into the 
district in the winter season, poorly provided with 
food and implements, only to be driven out by the 
snow. Now there are nearly three hundred men 
on the ground prepared to stay all winter. Many 
have made as high as $20 or $30 a day washing pay 
dirt. One man, working with a pan and a rocker 


took out $600 in dust and nuggets in a single day. 
Next spring there willbe a great rush to these 
| promising placers. 

~<-- 

A NEW town called Minnewaukan has been laid 
out at the terminus of the Jamestown Northern 
Railroad, on Devil’s Lake, Dakota, of which an 
advertisement appears on another page of THE 
NORTHWEST. knowledge of the 
situation of the town, and of the character of the 
surrounding country, we believe that the place 
offers a promising field for enterprise and invest- 
ment. It is located at the extreme western end 
of the lake, and being the railroad terminus, 
must gather in the trade of the country as far as 
Mouse River, on the west, and the Manitoba 
boundary on the North. The region is rolling 
prairie with a good soil adapted for wheat- 
growing. The advancing wave of settlement 
reached Devil’s Lake 1-st spring. Another year’s 
immigration will bring in thousands of people. 
The lake, by the way, is a narrow strip of naviga- 
ble saline water, about fifty miles long, with 
forest-fringed banks. Minnewaukan will doubt- 
less become a favorite summer resort as well as 
a thriving market town. 


From personal 
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THE NEW NORTHERN PACIFIC LOAN. 





WE publish on another page the circular of the 
Northern Pacific Board, asking the assent of the 
holders of the Company’s preferred stock to the 
execution of a second mortgage upon the road 
and its land grant as security for a loan of $20,- 
000,000, The reasons for the loan are very clearly 
set forth in the circular, and the facts and argu- 
ments presented are conclusive in their showing 
that it is for the interests of the stockholders, and 
for the welfare of the corporation that their 
assent should be given to the proposed transaction. 

The engineers’ estimates for the completion of 
the road, upon which the amount of the first 
mortgage loan was based, were necessarily some- 
what inaccurate. No man possesses sufficient fore- 
sight to tell just what it is going to cost per mile to 
build a thousand miles of railroad through a new 
country, into which labor and supplies must be 
brought from great distances, and where there are 
and unforseen obstacles which 
greatly increase expenses. Furthermore, the esti- 
mates did not take account of the cost involved in 
pushing the work to completion at a fixed date, in- 
stead of doing it in a leisurely manner. Much of 
the construction was done under pressure, with- 
out regard to seasons or weather. That it was 
prudent and wise, and in the end economical to 
connect the tracks this season, no one can ques- 
tion who knows the Washington history of the 
Company, and the attempts made in that quarter 
to impair its credit by assailing its land grant. 

The road is now finished and all accepted by 
the President of the United States. Its magnifi- 
cent land grant is secured. Its bonded debt, when 


contingencies 


the second mortgage is executed, on its entire main 
line, including its contingent obligations for all 
its branch lines and for its terminal facilities, is 
less than half the aggregate amount of bonded 
debt and Government loan obligations carried by 
the Union and Central Pacific companies on the 
line between Omaha and San Francisco. If the 
branches owned by those two companies were 
taken into account, the figures would be as fol- 
lows: Northern Pacific, $71,000,000; Union and 
Central Pacific $184,000,000. Yet the Union and 
Central Pacific roads, traversing regions vastly in- 
ferior in natural resources to the Northern Pacific 
belt, manage to earn their fixed charges and to pay 
dividends on their stock. 

The Northern Pacific, not in the possibilities or 
probabilities of its future alone, but in the cer- 
tainties, is the greatest railway property on the 
American continent owned by a single corpora- 
tion. Its owners need not be troubled by the 








storms of Wall Street speculation, which tempo- 
rarily depreciate its securities. Its preferred 
stock will soon command a price considerably 
above par. Its land sales willeventually retire all 
the preferred stock, and extinguish the bonded 
debt. Then the common stock, amounting at par 
to $51,000,000 willown an unencumbered property 
worth at least $200,000,000. 

The proceeds of the new Northern Pacific loan 
will pay all outstanding obligations and meet all 
future demands for construction work and also 
for equipment already purchased. Its negotia- 
tion places the company ina condition to manage 
its line to the best advantage, and develop its 
great traffic resources. 

oo 


ENGLISH EMIGRATION, 


A number of English capitalists have been look- 
ing over the Northern Pacific belt this fall with a 
view of making investment in lands, organizing 
colonies or starting cattle ranches. All have re- 
turned with the opinion that it is the best new 
country in America for settlement and for plac- 
ing money, and most of them went back to Eng- 
land with plans to execute, based on the know- 
ledge they have gained. Next spring there will 
be a large emigration from Great Britain to Da- 
kota, Montana, Washington and Oregon, stimu- 
lated by the statements of these recent travel- 
ers, and by the information concerning those 
regions which this paper has disseminated since 
its establishment last January. 

Our advice to emigrants who have the means to 
establish themselves in a new country, no matter 
in how modest a way, is not to wait for colonies 
or parties to be formed, destined for any particu- 
lar locality. The emigrant from England or 
Scotland is not in a strange land when he reaches 
the United States. He finds himself among peo- 
ple of his own race, speaking his own language. 
In our American Northwest he will meet with a 
cordiality and a helpfulness that will be as sur- 
prising as it is gratifying. Every honest and in- 
dustrious man who comes to develope the cour- 
try is welcomed as a friend by all the settlers and 
made to feel at home. There is no sort of need 
of moving in a body, either for success or for so- 
ciability. Colonies are very well in their way, 
and have useful and pleasant features, but their 
members are too apt to lean on each other. The 
individual emigrant, who relies on himself and 
fits into the new conditions of his surroundings 
as soon as possible, succeeds best. 

ooe 
AN INVITING REGION. 

ON both sides of the Snake River, in Washing- 
ton Territory, just west of the high ranges of the 
Bitter Root and Coeur d’Aléne Mountains lies a 
rolling plateau of great fertility, which is exceed- 
ingly attractive to agricultural settlers. The land 
produces heavy crops of wheat, oats, barley and 
flax. Pasturage is excellent the year round, the 
snow blowing off the slopes of the hills in winter, 
so that cattle and horses feed on the cured bunch 
grass. Transportation to tide-water on the Pacific 
Coast is afforded by the new railway lines and by 
navigation on the Snake River. Lumber is hauled 
from the mountains. Along the small streams 
there is timber enough for fuel. 

In this region, much Government land still re- 
mains open for pre-emption and homestead settle- 
ment. A large part of the land granted to the 
Northern Pacific Company has been bought by 
the Oregon Improvement Company, and is sold 
at moderate prices and on long credits to actual 
settlers. Although the latitude of this region is 
as high as that of Maine, the climate resembles 
that of Central Ohio, the influence of the warm 
winds from the Pacific Coast greatly modifying 
the temperature of the winter months. By reason 
of the rolling character of the country there is 
good drainage, and the malarial influences which 
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prevail in flat prairie countries do not exist. Set- 
tlers who go there can count upon securing good 
land that will produce heavy crops, and of get- 
ting an early start in a section sure in a short 
time to be as populous and prosperous as are 
Illinois and Iowa to-day. 
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THE BIG INDIAN RESERVATION. 





Gov. Newell, of Washington Territory, in his 
recent annual message, said : 

‘“‘Thirteen thousand Indians occupy fifteen 
reservations, which contain seven millions of 
acres of the best agricultural, grazing, timber 
and mineral lands of the Territory, using them 
variously for hunting, fishing, farming and stroll- 
ing; besides the use of which, they receive liberal 
assistance from the Government in the guardian- 
ship of agents, the benefit of physicians, medi- 
cines, hospitals, schools and teachers, with dona- 
tions for food, clothing, and implements for 
forest and land.” 

The Governor urges the division of the land in 
severalty among the Indians, and the breaking 
up of the reservation system, which encourages 
idleness and vagabondage, and is, besides, a bar- 
rier, to the advance of civilization. He is quite 
right. The view he takes is slowly making its 
way in the East. Perhaps the report of the Con- 
gressional Committee, which last summer went 
out to look at the tribes on the big reservation, 
may have some effect towards securing the adop- 
tion of a sensible policy towards the Indians, at 
Washington. In the next century, people will won- 
der that the Government ever tried to civilize the 
Indians by putting them on big reservations, and 
providing them with blankets, meat and flour. 
Such treatment would soon make loafers and 
paupers of white men. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER said in the course of an 
interview, after his return to Brooklyn from his 
western tour: ‘‘ Of all the country that I have been 
over, if I was a young man and wanted to settle 
down I should go out to Oregon or Washington 
Territory. The young man who has got health and 
strength and good habits cannot possibly fail there. 
He can go out to raise wheat, go into the lumbering 
or shipping business or into manufacturing. The 
emigrant tide has not really poured over into those 
States yet, but if they were of my opinion they 
would not stop in the hither States, but would 
pour over the Rocky Mountains, where the climate 
is charming, the winters very short and the sum- 
mers very long and mild.” 

7? 

To the readers of the Post who have gone with 
me across the continent and back again and have 
become in any degree interested in what I have 
talked about and attempted to describe, let me 
say: ‘‘ Buy, beg, or confiscate (I was about to add 
‘borrow,’ but I won’t say that), E. V. Smalley’s 
new book entitled ‘ History of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad.’ It is one of the most fascinating 
and noteworthy volumes of the year, and reads 
like a romance, but furnishes more reliable and 
interesting information about the strangely won- 
derful country through which we have been 
roaming than any other publication that can be 
made.—H. T. Sperry, in Hartford Post. 
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IN answer to the question ‘‘Is there still room 
in Montana for more stock?” Col. Woolfolk, 
editor of the Helena Independent, said recently : 
“‘Yes, an abundance. Cattle have materially in- 
creased, as the high prices have not induced many 
to sell out to heavy Canadian capitalists who have 
driven them to the northern range across the 
border. Many of the choicest locations have been 
taken up, but Montana would easily support five 
times the amount of stock now feeding upon its 
bunch grass. 
reservation system is only a question of time, and 





The abolition of the iniquitious | 


this will also open up a vast area of grazing land.” | 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 





GEN. GRANT and Hon. Wm. M. Evarts visited 
Duluth on their way home from the Pacific 
coast, and were favorably impressed with the 
appearance of the active and growing city at the 
head of Lake Superior. 





SAMUEL WILKESON, JR., who recently came 
from his new home on Puget Sound to visit his 
old home in the East, left New Tacoma on a 
Tuesday morning, and reached New York the 
following Tuesday evening, stopping twelve 
hours in Portland, and three in Chicago en route. 





Gov. PILLSBURY, the great Minneapolis miller, 
recently visited the exhibit in the Immigration 
Bureau at Portland, and ‘after carefully inspect- 
ing the large variety of wheat on exhibition, se- 
lected several samples, embracing the Oregon 
Centennial, Walla Walla, Little Club, Mediteran- 
ean and White, pronouncing them as being very 
superior and liable to be in great demand East- 
ward.” 





THE Rev. Dr. Bartlettof Washington City, who 
recently went over the Northern Pacific line, says, 
that in the land grant of the road there is a prop- 
erty which is a kingdom in itself. The whole 
country impressed him by the variety and extent 
of its resources. The grain, the mining interests, 
the cattle and the timber form an inexhaustible 
supply for railroad traffic to draw from, and will 
support an enormous population. 





HARPER’S Weekly is publishing an admirable 
series of illustrations of Northwestern scenes from 
the pencil of its special artist, Charles Graham. 
Mr. Graham’s manner in the treatment of land- 
scapes is a happy medium between the hard real- 
ism of many artists who sketch for the illustrated 
papers, and the vague, imaginative work of the 
impressionist school which is just now somewhat 
the fashion with the magazines. His pictures are 
true to nature, and are at the same time imbued 
with a fine poetic feeling. 





THE Cheney (W.T.) Sentinel says, that at the 
recent reception of B, P. Cheney, of Boston, by 
the citizens of Cheney, the depot grounds were 
decorated, and the party were taken to the Acad- 
emy, the donation of Mr. Cheney, where there 
were complimentary speeches, singing by the 
scholars, and other pleasant exercises, Mr. 
Cheney assured the trustees that if the school 
grew to such proportions that the present building 
would not accommodate them, he would make 
satisfactory arrangements whereby it would, 

EX-CONGRESSMEN F, C. Deering and W. L. 
Eaton, of Osage, Iowa, and Capt. J. C. Standing, 
of Chrnito, Iowa, representing a syndicate of 
Iowa capitalists, have completed the purchase of 
twenty-five acres of valuable coal lands, of Gen- 
eral Land Agent Weymiss, of the Northern Pa- 
cific. The lands are located on the east side of 
the Missouri River, sixty miles northwest of Bis- 
marck, and contain a nine-foot vein outcropping 
on the bank of the river, 150 feet below the sur- 
face. This is the first coal development east of 
the Missouri. 





GEN. HERMANN HavuptT has resigned the posi- 
tion of General Manager of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. His place is temporarily filled by 
Vice-President Oakes, who is now at St. Paul. 





PROFESSOR Passy, the distinguished French 
scholar with the Uncle Rufus Hatch party, on his 
return was reported by the Chicago Tribune as 
saying: ‘‘I can’t find words that will do justice 
to my admiration of the Northwest. It is a re- 
gion of surprises. The vast prairies of Dakota, a 
veritable sea of grain, are themselves sufficient to 
feed a nation.” 





NORTHERN PACIFIC HISTORY. 


An Appreciative Notice from a Leading 
Metropolitan Journal. 








From the New York Times. 

To the thousands of persons who have or have 
had a pecuniary interest in the Northern Pacific 
Railroad the title of this volume will be suffi- 
ciently attractive. The many more thousands 
who have no interest whatever in that great 
work, and even no knowledge of it, except that 
it is a great work and has been a great while in 
completion, will be mistaken if they assume that 
because the title has no attractions for them the 
book is not worth reading. In this class, besides, 
there are many doubtless well-meaning and 
honest-minded persons who believe that the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is the synonym of a 
gigantic swindle; they rather look, indeed, upon 
all such great enterprises as swindles, more or 
less, but this particular one, they are confident, 
was conceived in iniquity and brought forth in 
fraud. It certainly has had long years of mis- 
fortune, and misfortune, not unfrequently, leads 
to ways that are crooked and dark, or that at 
least seems so. It is not a great while since the 
impression was general that this was true of the 
Northern Pacific; that innocent and confiding 
persons were induced on false representations to 
put much of their means, and sometimes all they 
possessed, into an enterprise out of which its man- 
agers knew no good could ever come, and some 
of whom deliberately contrived that no good 
should ever come. 

We will not stop to consider here how much 
sound reason there is or is not for believing that 
great public works, contrived by private persons 
and built by private capital, are usually under- 
taken for purely selfish purposes, without regard 
to the rights of others. It is sometimes true, and 
sometimes not true; while the natural proclivity 
of most men to believe in evil reverses the rule 
of the common law, that the accused is to be sup- 
posed innocent till he is proved to be guilty. But 
in the case of the Northern Pacific Road, no can- 
did man, we think, can read Mr. Smalley’s vol- 
ume without being persuaded to reconsider his 
judgment, if he has ever accepted the popular 
verdict which some years ago was pronounced so 
loudly against the management of that enter- 
prise. Its disasters have been many, and 
often such as no human foresight could 
guard against, and the obstacles in its way 
have often been so great that they seemed well- 
nigh insurmountable by any human energy; but 
the patience with which these have been met, 
and the force, almost of genius, with which 
those have been overcome must needs command 
the admiration of all right-minded men who re- 
joice in the successful accomplishment of a nota- 
ble purpose. It would, of course, be absurd to 
assert that all has been done with purely disinter- 
ested motive; that these men, though some of 
them expended their fortunes, and others de- 
voted their lives to this enterprise, did so with no 
other motive than the good of their fellow- 
creatures; that while it assumed them to be 
saints, would also imply that they were not over- 
wise, for there is no law, human or divine, that 
calls upon any man to sacrifice himself entirely 
for the mere increase of the general material 
prosperity. But Mr. Smalley’s frank, full, and 
careful narrative is the amplest evidence that the 
men who, for so many years, have carried on this 
work, each in his turn, to its final triumphant 
success, have done so with as much honesty as 
zeal, and while they hoped, as they had a perfect 
right to hope to better their own fortunes, their 
primary purpose was to add to the prosperity of 
their country, to open a new and vast domain to 
settlement and cultivation, to provide new re- 
sources of commerce, and to increase the, general 
welfare. It seems proper to assert this with some 
emphasis when ecall the burden of calumny 
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which this enterprise was compelled so long to 
stagger under, while it is made plain at last, that 
its history is in reality in striking contrast with 
the many schemes devised and carried out by the 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


{In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 


| briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 


wreckers of Wall Street, who, as unscrupulous as | 


they are clever, grow marvelously rich by ruining 
their neighbors and plundering the public. 

The opening chapters of the book are devoted 
to a summary of the early history of the North- 
west, the discoveries on its Pacific coast, the ex- 
peditions which at different times have crossed 
the Continent, and the gradual revelation, in the 
course of two centuries, of the future promises 
and possibilities of that vast region. The project 
of a railroad across it dates almost from the be- 
ginning of railroad building in this country, and 
ten years afterward that which seemed a vision- 
ary project became a positive proposition. Though 
still far in advance of the times, it never again 
for a long period was lost sight of. But twenty 
years of disappointment, of hope defeated, and 
of labor apparently lost, were to pass away before 
the scheme received the first requisite recognition 
of a charter from Congress, and this was more 
than nineteen years ago. Thus it was half a cen- 
tury from the time when a railroad was suggested 
as possible across the continent to the Columbia 
River, that on such a road the last spike was 
driven. And it is among the most significant of 
the facts in the history of this great work, that 
beyond the grant of lands which without such 
means of access would have remained valueless 
for centuries to come, the Government has contrib- 
The benefit to 
public welfare and the stability it may give pos- 
sibly to the Government itself are incalculable; 
but these are due to the brains and energies of 
men of whom the country knows little, and who 
have one after another taken up the work and 
lifted it, from time to time, through difficulties 
and dengers before which common men would 
have fled in despair. Many of them have died 
without a sight of the finished work they hoped 
to see, and some have died because of their de- 


uted nothing to its completion. 


voted labor, and died in poverty, giving their 
fortunes as well as their lives. Few of them are 
known beyond their own immediate circle, and 
of these fewer still are reckoned among our 
famous men. Had fame been their object, they 
would have achieved far more as party ‘“ bosses,” 
or even as one of those eminent citizens, who, 
twice a year, holds a session in the back room of 
a corner grocery, with a primary meeting in his 
lap. Those of them, however, whose untiring 
labors for fifteen years >rought the work to that 
point where its completion was assured and no 
longer difficult, may reflect, if they are still alive, 
with pride upon their share in it. Itis hardly too 
much to say, that all that political parties have 


openings for settlement and new enterprises, promising in- 
vestments for capital, railroad securities, etc.| 





Directors’ Meetings. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Octe 22d, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Please inform me in your next issue how often 
the Directors of the Northern Pacific meet, quar- 
terly or semi-annually. R. J. 

The Directors meet once a month. 

A Laboring Man’s Questions. 
JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo., Sept. 9, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 
I am very anxious to obtain correct information 


as to what inducements or what chances there are 
for a laboring man who can work at almost any 


what are the daily or monthly wages paid miners, 
herders, etc. R. F. 

A laboring man who goes to the Northwest 
would do well to get upon a quarter section of 
land as a homestead as soon as possible, and to 
make a living as best he could by working in the 
nearest town for the neighboring farmers. 
After a year his homestead claim will be worth 


or 


| other folks have got. 


1883. 


impression that before one could make a change 
everything would be out of their reach. The 
consequence is, no one that has much or that 
is at a distance makes a move in that direction. 
What emigrants want is what there is there to be 
secured by coming after it, in what quantities, 
what quality, and what prices, and not what 
Very little of that goes a 
good ways with frontiersmen—the ones that go to 
stay and develop some industry. Now I am sub- 
scribing for your paper for information, respect- 
ing points that interest me; else I care little about. 
Emigrants change to better their condition, and 
hence they want exact information so as to decide 
whether to move or not; hence my writing so 
pertinently please excuse, and give me the desired 
information. GEO. W. McCOMBER. 


Our correspondent asks for too much informa- 
tion. The price of sheep would vary in different 
parts of Montana and Oregon. If he would name 


any particular locality we would try to give him 


| the facts. 


For specific information concerning 


; ] | sheep-raising in Eastern Montana, we refer him 
labor, to go to the West at this season of the 
year, and will you oblige me by informing me | 


two or three hundred dollars, and it will increase | 


in value every year. We cannot give accurately 
the wages paid at different localities, 


Information About Helena, Montana. 
NEW YorK, Oct. 15, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I desire to obtain information in regard to 
Helena, Montana, if the prospects are good as re- 
gards a growing place, where business looks 
favorable. It is my intention to goin the Dry 
Goods business in that place. Do you regard any 
other town in Montana or any other State about 
there a better place to start a business. 


to the editor of the Miles City Journal. About 
Angora goats in Oregon, the editor of the Oregon 
and Washington Farmer, Portland, Oregon, will 
probably be able to inform him. He need not 
fear that he will find the country filled up with 
people next year. It is a big region, with plenty 
of room for enterprising people. 


Cost of Raising Wheat. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 
A reader of the NORTHWEST is desirous of 
the following points, which, if consistent, 
will you give him in ‘‘ Answer to Correspond- 


| ents” in NORTHWEST: What would be the approx- 


Of course | 


I desire to settle in a town where the outlook for | 


business is good, and knowing that you are well 
posted about that country, I write to you to ob- 
tain the information desired. A. 6.2. 


Helena is a prosperous, growing town of about 
8,000 inhabitants. We know of no town in the 
Northwest that has a better outlook for the 
future. Its business relations reach out for a 
radius of nearly a hundred miles in all directions, 


About Sheep and Goats. 
Fort Concno, Tex., Oct. 19, 1883, 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 
Please send me THE NORTHWEST for six months 


| (find 50c, enclosed). Ialso wish to know what sheep 


done since the war of the rebellion for the future | 


of the country, is of little moment compared 
to the building of this 2,000 miles of railroad 


across a portion of the continent hitherto almost | 


tivation, yet capable of supporting millions of in- 
habitants, and in which not less than 75,000 people 
have already found new homes. Not the least 
valuable of the contents of Mr. Smalley’s volume, 
are the descriptive chapters of the several por- 
tions of this region, their climatic conditions. 
their agricultural resources, their wealth of timber, 
and their rich stores of minerals. The opening of 
such a country isan era in the internal commerce 
of the United States, the importance of which is 
only just beginning to be understood. 


5 iil 


THE Commercial Herald, of Portland, Oregon, a 


weekly established last spring, is a very valuable | 


medium of information concerning the commerce, 
manufactures, agricultural wealth and general 
business of the Pacific Northwest. The publish- 
ers are D, C. Ireland & Co., and the subscription 
price $3 a year. 


can be bought for in Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, etc., and in quoting price, state what breed, 
the amount they will shear, etc.; in pamphlet, 
it quotes price of sheep from $1.50 to $2.50; that 
comes as near saying nothing as one can well do; 
we want to know whether they are Mexican 
grades or full blood Merino, or Cotswold, South- 


worthless for any purpose of settlement and cul- | down, and so on, and how much they will shear. 


It also says by the band or flock, another bad de- 
scription, No man will buy sheep of mixed sexes 
or different ages that knows what he is doing. 
He either wants ewes of a certain age or breed, 
if for breeding; wethers, if for butchering. As 
for myself, I wish to know the price of each and 
all kinds, to ascertain the practicability of selling 
here and buying there. The kind I wish to buy 
there would be all two-year-old merino ewes to 
shear from 5 to 10 pounds, and the ones shearing 
10 pounds would be worth a great deal more than 
those that shear 5 pounds, thus the necessity of 
knowing just what one is doing. Iam told there 
are cross breed and full blood Angora goats in 
Oregon. I wish to know where they are located, 
what is the price of each cross—that is, whether 4, 
+, 4, ¢a, gs, ete., or whether full blood; also the 
price of the common or Mexican goat. This in- 
formation would be valuable to others as well as 
me, Ihave pamphlets of railroad companies de- 
scribing the country, but they give no real or pos- 
itive information. They will goon and convey 
the idea that there is plenty of room for all, and 
then will say the country is fast settling up in a 
few months, or a year or so, anyhow, leaving the 





imate cost of breaking, plowing, seeding and 
harvesting 1,000 acres of land in Dakota or Mon- 
tana for wheat, not including cost of seed? The 
writer wants to go West next spring to grow 
wheat or raise cattle, providing he can see his 
way clear to make good returns for the amount 
of money he has to invest. H. 8. C. 
The cost of raising wheat in Dakota may be 
thus itemized: Breaking, $2.75 per acre; back- 
setting, $1.50; seed, $1.50; putting in crop, $1; 
cutting, binding and shocking, $2; threshing and 
marketing, $2.50; total, $11.25 peracre. After 
the first year the cost is as follows: Fall plowing, 
$1.75 per acre; seed, $1.50; putting in crop, $1; 
cutting, binding and shocking, $2; threshing and 
marketing, $2.50; total, $8.25 per acre. 
eee 
CaN honey be successfully made in Dakota? 
Well, we are satisfied that it can. We had the 
pleasure of eating some of the most delicious 
honey this week we ever tasted, and it was made 
by Dakota bees, from Dakota prairie flowers, and 
the owner of the bees, Mr. Isaac Stauffer, assured 
us that there was a big crop of it in his hives, and 
there was no reason why bees would not do well 
here.—Larimore Progress. 
coe 
AN Eastern apiarist wants to know whether 
Montana is adapted for bee-keeping. He believes 
the climate to be suitable, but wished to be as- 
sured about the pasture before transferring his 
hives to this country. We believe the indus- 
try would be very profitable in Montana, where 
honey is seldom sold for less than one dollar per 
pound, and imagine that good pasturage could be 
found in any of the mountain valleys, where the 
prairie flowers are supplemented by those on the 
mountains.—Billings Herald. 
sn lial 
THE Northern Pacific Company has made a 
special feature of emigrant accommodations. 
The cars are large, supplied with a stove for cook- 
ing, sink for washing dishes, and each passenger 
is supplied with a sleeping berth and mattress. 
The berths for women are supplied with curtains. 
The emigrant fare will be $50. The company 
runs second-class cars on all through trains. 
These cars are made comfortable and convenient. 
The fare, second-class, between New York and 
Portland will be $90 with stop privileges. 














MINNEAPOLIS. 


What She Was, Is and Will Be. 








By H. P. ROBINSON. 
i 5 
WHAT STRANGERS MAY SEE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
A city twenty-five years old with a population 
of 95,000. 


| 
| 


A city that has doubled its population during | 


the last three years. 

A city that is growing faster than any place in 
the United States. 

A city whose jobbing interests represent a trade 
of $90,000,000. Ten years ago $750,000. 

A city whose manufacturing interests aggre- 
gate $44,000,000. 

A city that built over 2,000 houses last year, 
and will built over 2,500 this year. 

A city that spent nearly $8,500,000 last year for 
building, and will spend nearly $10,000,000 this. 

A city whose 
real estate opera- 
tions for the cur- 
rent year will 
reach $20,000,- 
000. 

Finest business 
block under one 
roof in the coun- 
try —the Syndi- 
cate Block. 

A city that is 
building the fin- 
est Chamber of 
Commerce in the 
Northwest. 

A city with the 
handsomest 
opera house in 
the West. 

A city with fin- 
est union depot 
and Government 
building in the 
Northwest (in 
process of erec- 
tion.) 

The finest block 
in the Northwest 
—the Boston 
Block. 

The finest churches and schools of any city west 
of Chicago. 

The largest and handsomest hotel in the North- 
west, the West Hotel, now being built at a cost of 
$1,000,000. 

The largest wheat market in the country, save 
New York and San Francisco, and the largest 
primary wheat market in America. 

A city with eighteen lumber mills, cutting 315- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

The largest flouring mills in the world, with a 
capacity of 29,000 barrels daily, and an export 
trade of 1,500,000 barrels per annum. 


The finest lake and summer resort in the coun- | 
| cupation and ‘ discovery” we have but few re- 
| cords, and those, to all appearance, are chiefly 


try—contiguous to the city—Minnetonka, the Sara- 
toga of the West. 


The tallest electric light mast in the world, 257 | 


feet in height, carrying eight lights of 4,000 
candle-power each. 

The greatest water-power utilized in the United 
States—the Falls of St. Anthony. One hundred 
and thirty-five thousand horse-power at low water 
mark.—Minneapolis Hotel Guzette, 





| records or old-time association. 


| that past has been. 
yet old enough to have become historic, have al- | 
The Red Man had | 
| menced, but it was not till twenty years later and 
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Il. 
HISTORICAL—WHAT MINNEAPOLIS IS, AND HOW 
SHE HAS DEVELOPED. 

The most notable point about the history of 
Minneapolis is its scantiness. There is, perhaps, 
no other city of the same size which has so slender 
a stock of tradition, and which, in challenging 


Minneapolis Supplement. 








was—of the first white visit to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and had he not had the good fortune to 
have a county called after him as well as one of 
the principal avenues in Minneapolis, his name 
would never have been heard by the majority of 
the people of Minneapolis to-day. After him 
came more explorers, equally shadowy and un- 


the consideration of the world, must stand so en- | Substantial personages—‘ thin as air,” all of them 
tirely on its merits as a city to-day, and can ap- | —who seem to belong rather to the age of myth and 
peal so little to the recommendation of past | fable than to history. Frenchmen, Englishmen, 


in which the city stands has a past, picturesque 
enough and full of stirring episodes, no man can 
doubt-—nor has any man the faintest idea what 
The times which are scarcely 


ready sunk into the dark ages. 
his home here for, nobody knows how many, cen- 


| turies, but for all the traces of his occupancy he 


| self to be obliterated. 


has left behind him he might as well have been 


That the region | 


Swiss, Italians and Scotchmen, each in turn came 
and had their look at the country, before Lieu- 
tenant Pike was sent out (after the cession of 
‘** Louisiane” by France), to enforce the authority 
of the United States in the upper Mississippi 
country, in 1804, 

Another sixteen years saw Fort Snelling com 


not half a century ago (when Franklin Steele 
made good his claim about the Falls against the 


living in the moon. It is the essence of civiliza- | officers of the Fort) that the first serious attempt 
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tion that it adapts the materials of nature to its 


| own uses; but instead of shaping the country, the 


red man let the country shape him, so that when 
he had to be wiped out there was nobody but him- 
He walked off carrying his 
history with him, and leaving the face of the land 
just as it was when he found it. 

But if the Indian, with his moccassined feet, 
leaves no foot-prints on the sands, the white man 
does. He comes in boots, and every step leaves 
the dent of a heel behind. He comes, moreover, 
to stay; and the first thing he sets about is to 
make the country he means to live in, worth in- 
habiting. Yet even of the early days of white oc- 


falsehoods. Claude Allouer, Daniel DuLuth and 
his brother (if he was his brother) Nicholas Perrot, 
Baron Lahontan, are little more than names now; 
and even that self-satisfied old Franciscan, Henne- 








| deed a splendid one. 


was made to set- 
tle on the spot 


where now the 
city stands. 
So it comes 


about, that with 
so considerable a 
present and such 
a magnificent 
future, Minneap- 
olis has hardly 
any past at all. 
When she came 
of age she had her 
own way to make 
in the world. 
A splendid estate 
was left to her 
by Nature, and 
on that, without 
any incidental 
legacies, she 
quietly set to 
work to make a 
first-class city of 
herself. She is not 
a State capital; 
she has never 
been thrust into 
prominence _ by 
being the pivotal 
point of any great military or political campaign, 
nor has she attracted the attention and immigra- 
tion of the world by burning herself down one 
week and building herself up the next. What 
she is, she has simply ‘‘ growed so.” And this is 
the most astonishing and at the same time most 
creditable thing about Minneapolis; that, though 
for so long overshadowed by the fine city of 
which she has now made herself the rival, she 
has become what she is by her own honest indus- 
try—by the good straight-forward work of her 
own hands, and having to sow for herself every 
harvest which she hoped to reap. 

But the estate which nature gave her was in- 
Without the Falls of St. 
Anthony, the name of Minneapolis (that melan- 
choly, though musical combination of Indian and 
Greek) would probably never have been coined, 





| and certainly the city would never have attained 


pin, who contracted such a deplorable taste for | 


romancing in his old age, has left us nothing but 





| a sadly untrustworthy narrative—friar though he | 


the size it has. ‘‘ The water-fall” says the Minne- 
sota Tribune’s Handbook of Minneapolis, ‘is the 
vital element of her greatness. The great manu- 
factories which cluster in ever increasing numbers 





around it, are the corner-stones of the city and 
the secret of her success.” But the narrative of 
the birth and infancy of Minneapolis is best told 
in the words of the author of the ‘ History of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad.” 

* The growth of Minneapolis” he says, ‘‘ dates 
from the establishment of manufacturing indus- 
tries at the Falls of St. Anthony. Formerly there 
were two villages, one on the east bank of the 
river, bearing the name of the falls; the other on 
the west bank, called Minneapolis in 1851. The 
first saw-mill was put in operation in 1848, by the 
aid of a temporary dam built across the east 
channel of the river. The place was a natural 
seat of lumber manufacture, the Mississippi and 
its tributaries carrying the logs down from the 
pineries of northern Minnesota, and the cataract 
affording ample power for mills. The remarkable 
growth of the place dates, however, from a very 
recent period, As late as 1860, there were only 
5,821 inhabitants in the two villages. It was the 
cultivation of wheat in the Northwest, and the 
building of flour mills at the Falls of St. Anthony 
that gave Minneapolis the impetus which brought 
it out of the country village state. In 1860 the 
first mill to grind wheat was set in motion, and 
two 
were built the 
next year, 
The outbreak 
of the rebel- 


more 


lion of 1861 
checked the 
growth of 


both Minnea- 
polis and St. 
Paul,but they 
were more 
seriously af- 
fected by the 
Sioux Indian 
massacre of 
1862, - * * 
_ n * Pros- 
perity was re- 
stored in 1864 
and 1865, and 
since thenthe 
growth of the 
twin cities 
has been rap- 
id,’ — and 
how rapid 
will best 
seen by the 

following tables : 


be 


INCREASE OF POPULATION, 





YEAR. AUTHORITY. NUMBER. 
oS Pee ee None. | 
renee 5,809 
1870 | * “ 13,066 
1880 “ . ar re 46,867 
1883 |Directory Estimates............ 94,337 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

New structures erected in 1881...... 2,240 
‘** dwellings “ 1882 2,208 
‘* business structures erected in 

ee ee oes ee oer 310 
** mills and factories erected in 
Re ae eer ; 41 
** warehouses and miscellaneous 
erected in 1882................ 72 
2,631 

Estimated new structures in 1883. ... 8,500 

Approximate total for three years... 8,371 


It must, however, be stated, that the “estimate” 
for 1883, is not unlikely to be regarded with sus- 
picion and even ridicule by not very distant 
neighbors of the people of Minneapolis, as the 
“directory estimates” in the preceding table 
have already been subjects of no small conten- 


| city of her age in the world, 


tion; for there exists a good healthy rivalry and 
an outspoken spirit of mutual suspicion just now 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, which is as 
interesting and perplexing to all visitors as it is 
beneficial to the two cities. It is none of your 
half-and half animosities which are forever mak- 
ing openings for negotiation and compromise, 
and then gradually sliding into a mawkish com- 
pact of mutual admiration. It is an honest, 
first-class article, a ‘‘No. 1 Hard” rivalry. At 
first no new comer to either city can understand 
its intensity, for he finds both places so pleasant. 
But it is necessary to live next door to a man to 
be able to hate him thoroughly. If the Missis- 
sippi had only had the penetration to see where 
the early settlement of St. Paul must of neces- 
sity be situated, and had arranged to have its 
falls, at this date, 80 or 100 miles further up or 
down its course, then the admiration of St. Paul 
for Minneapolis would only have been exceeded by 
the regard of Minneapolis for St. Paul. But per- 
haps the great river knew what she was about, 
for the competition does them both a world of good; 


and it is, moreover, an honor to each. Each may 


well be proud of having the other as a rival and a 
sister city, and each should prize the other’s re- 


spect; for such a rivalry (whatever they may say), 
implies a mutual respect. 


And they may well respect each other. To-day 


| they are probably almost of equal magnitude, 


each being somewhere about 90,000; with the 
difference that St. Paul appears to be a few thou- 
sand under, and Minneapolis a few thousand over 
that number. 


the faster of thetwo. But each denies the other’s 
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[MINNEAPOLIS SUPPLEMENT. 
outgrown that, there are still too many fragments 
of the newly-discarded tail lying about in the 
shape of muddy roads, bad sidewalks, small 
buildings still standing on main thoroughfares, 
and the margin of wooden shanties and untidy 
land, which one strikes in every direction round 
its outskirts. All these traces of hasty growth 
must be obliterated before the city can justly 
be called ‘‘ beautiful.” There remains, of course, 
a certain beauty of association in mere pros- 
perity of itself; and many philosophers, in their 
theories of «esthetics, have made beauty and utility 
synonymous. This, however—the beauty of the 
straight, parallel furrows across wheat-land 
(which would be ugly in themselves, but, from 
association, are not)—is something very different 
from the beauty of a city; and that Minneapo- 
lis has yet to attain to. A fine city it already is, 
and, on its face, a wealthy and prosperous one, 
showing, moreover, potentialities of superlative 
loveliness in the near future; but, no stranger, 
for all its stately avenues, its rivers and magnifi- 
cent buildings, would yet think of calling it 
‘*beautiful”—unless some of the citizens were 
near at hand. 

A fine city is what it is most just to call Minne- 
apolis to-day, 
but she is 
also, not so 
much by the 
number of 
her inhabi- 
tants as by 
virtue of the 
gigantic com- 
mercial inter- 
ests she rep- 
resents and 
the magnifi- 
cent post she 
in a 
far morethan 
a mere ge o- 
graphical 
sense, on the 
frontiers and 
borderland of 
the East and 
the West, a 
great city. 
That she con- 
tains many of 
the elements 
which go to 
make a first- 
class city, no one who has seen her can deny; 
no stranger can ignore them, though he has only 
walked from the depot to his hotel, for they lie 


holds, 


| before him in the broad, noble streets, in the 


Minneapolis, moreover, is growing | 


estimates so vehemently, that nothing short of | 


the next United States census will satisfy them 
both; and even then it is to be feared that the 
one adjudged inferior will find some excuse to 
show how a blunder crept into the count. 


Not satisfied, however, with being the largest | 


claims to be the ‘‘ most beautiful young city in 
America,” a claim, which, while very liable to be 
disputed, is a doubtful distinction at best. It is 
a ‘‘one-eyed sovereignty,” for it is hard for a 
young city to be beautiful. A very young one 
may easily be situated in a beautiful region, and 
and not have grown sufficiently to spoil the loveli- 
ness of nature; but in this case, it is hardly the 
city which is beautiful. For the rest, the dis- 
tinctive beauty which belongs to cities comes 
with maturity. The tadpole stage is unlovely in 


Minneapolis also | 


most things; and though Minneapolis has fairly ' 


stately buildings which he sees on every hand, 
and in the traffic on the roads. Her busy-ness 
and commercial importance are written in round- 
hand on the windows of her stores, and in the 
bearing and appearance of the men who throng 
her sidewalks. But all these are but isolated 
evidences, each contributing its share to the great 
sum-total —that overwhelming feeling, com- 
pounded of the joint effects of sight and sound, 
which is in the air of all great cities, convincing, 
leaving no room for doubt and which no city 
which has it not can imitate. 

If all this moreover speaks plainly of a great 
and prosperous present, it also gives prophecy of 
a momentous future. It would be as idle now 
to attempt to forecast, from the growth of the 
city in the last few years, what Minneapolis will 
be ten years hence, as it was impossible ten years 
ago to predict what she would be to-day ; for, 
though the wonderful increase has been no un- 
healthy or forcible inflation, but a steady and 
harmonious progress with abundant justification 
and solid foundation, still there is no reason why 
it should continue for any great length of time. 
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That it cannot end abruptly is certain ; that it 
will go on for ever is improbable, and there are 
pessimists who gather from stray rumors of com- 
ing change sufficient evidence to croak of a 
speedy check. And undoubtedly the great event 
in the history of railroads which Minneapolis so 
recently celebrated with such splendor, is the be- 
ginning and not the end of the development of 
the great Northwest. But let the iron roads 
bring what changes they may, the Falls of St. 
Anthony will never find a lack of work. Minne- 
apolis, moreover, is now big enough to take care 
of herself ; she will be carried on by her own 
weight, and, even if (as is impossible) all those 
forces which have wrought the great increase of 
recent years were suddenly to cease, she would 
still of her own size possess the power of gravity 
which attach to all great cities, and in the posi- 
tion which she holds her growth would yet be as 
rapid as any the world has seen. 


IIT. 
COMMERCIAL—WHAT MINNEAPOLIS DOES. 


There have been considerable developments in 
milling of late years; since the good old days 
when a mill 
meant a ric- 
ketty, old 
wooden 
house, the 
lower half 
mill, and the 
npper half 
residence, 
withitsgreat 
wooden 
wheel al- 
most chok- 
ing up the 
small stream 
over which 
the mill was 
built ; when 
each mill 
ground only 
for its neigh- 
borhood, and 
the farmers 
round 
brought in 
their small 
harvests, a 
wagon - load 
at time ; 
and when 
the conventional number of hands for a mill was 
four, the miller, the miller’s wife, the miller’s 
adopted daughter (who was also the miller’s maid) 
and the miller’s man Jack—or five, counting the 
miller’s dog. In fact, the milling of to-day, as 
seen at Minneapolis, is on about as much larger 
ascale than the old system, as the Northwest of 
the United States is larger than the little village- 
neighborhood, or as the Mississippi is than the 
noisy ‘“‘burn,” or “brook,” or ‘runnet” which 
used to be sufficient to turn the older mill-wheel. 

Foremost among the great mills which cluster 
round the Falls of St. Anthony is the Pillsbury 
‘* A,” with its capacity of 5,200 barrels a day (what 
would the old miller have said to that?), and it is 
a fascinating thing to pay a visit to, even for those 
who are not specialists in flour. 
such a man to appreciate its results, as it cer- 
tainly demands an engineer and a mathematician 
to appreciate its size. To the ordinary man it is 
merely very big—dishearteningly big; but, as for 








a 


the 5,200 barrels a day, or the same number of | 


millions of barrels which are said to have been 
ground on one side of the Falls last year, they con- 
vey nothing but bewilderment. 





| 
| 
| 
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There are machines enough, and all working hard 
enough—whole regiments of ‘‘ Downton’s patent 
smooth rollers,” and a wilderness of elevator tubes 
and wheels, with the air as full as it can hold of 
flour and noise. But the machines cannot work 
themselves! ‘No, there goes a man! but he is so 
white from head to foot that, as he stood motion- 
less among the machinery, we mistook him for 
an elevator shaft. However, one man cannot run 
the whole place, and in truth there are over 200 
about the building somewhere. But they are 
chary of showing themselves; they lie in wait 
round corners, and dodge out suddenly from the 
forest of machinery, as white as ghosts, and with 
the roaring of the machines, as noiseless. You will 
be startled often enough by their sudden appear- 
ances, before you get through, to believe that 
there are quite the number stated in the place. 


And yet the machines might almost as well be | 


allowed to go on by themselves, for they know 
precisely what they are expected to do and they 
doit. They seem so horridly intelligent, indeed, 


| that probably Mr. Pillsbury is afraid of their steal- 


ing the flour if they are not watched, and the men | 


| are here rather as constables than mill-hands. 





It may demand | 


— pe 


SLE ean fr 


| 





The machines are drilled to perfection, and the 
grain has nochance with them from the start. They 
get at it even before it is out of the cars, which run 
right up with it in bulk to the side of the build- 
ing, and without waiting for ‘‘ time” to be called, 
an elevator gets to work, and hustles it up to the 
top floor. There a ‘‘separator” is waiting, and 
promptly ‘goes through it”—just as an officer 
goes through a prisoner when he is brought into 
a police station—and sees what there is in its 
pockets, and very effectually it does this too; for 
by an ingenious arrangement of strainers, the dirt 
(what an astonishing amount there is of it!) is 
tumbled out at one side, and the grain sent down 
a shaft into the bins below the bottom floor before 
it can guess what they are at, while the straw and 
larger odds and ends are left stranded on the top. 


All this at the rate of fifty bushels to the minute | 
among four separators, and they look all the while | 


as if they were only just tossing the grain about 
for fun. By this time the fight is pretty well 
all knocked out of the wheat, and when it is taken 


| out of the bin again the machines just do their 


| building 


The first idea on entering the mill on the ground | 


floor is—‘‘ Why, where are the men?”—not even 
the dog or the adopted daughter is to be seen. 


| 


worst with it, taking it clear up to the top of the 
and down again half-a-dozen times, 
tumbling it from mill to mill, cracking and re- 
cracking and crushing it at every turn, gradually 
sifting the grain from the hulls. 
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It would take too long to explain all the ma- 
chines, but without a moment’s rest it goes up 
one shaft and down another, is waylaid on every 
floor by a mill or a purifier until it must be very sick 
of the ‘‘demn’d, horrid grind.” When the grain 
and the hulls have been pretty well separated, the 
latter think they are going to get a respite. But 
while the wheat (which is now half way to flour), 
is being mauled about by the mills, the bran is 
not having a much better time of it in the ‘‘bran- 
dusters,” which very soon have the honest stuff 
away from the remnants which are sticking to it, 
and while the bran tumbles off one way the rem- 
nants are turned out to be converted into ‘‘ red- 
dog ”’—the lowest grade of flour. Meanwhile the 
middlings are gradually turning, under the un- 
pleasant but salutary handling of the rollers, 
which, though they do not ‘ grind slowly yet 
grind exceeding small,” into all grades of flour 
up to the whitest ‘‘ fancy” in the market, until at 
last it comes tumbling down the last tube where 

a man is waiting with a sack to catch it, and in a 
| few seconds more it has been weighted and tied 
up in bags. And the grain wesaw outside in the 
| cars, mixed with dirt and odds and ends of straw, 
now lies 
neatly stack- 
ed in sacks, 
labelled 
Chea 
and ‘ Pills- 
bury’s Best,” 
ready for 
shipment. 

Altogether 
it is a won- 
derful sight ; 
these six 
floors, each 
with its bat- 
talions of or- 
derly ma- 
chines, _ its 
uvenues of 
shafts, and 
colonnades 
of rods like « 
forest of long 
bamboos 
with cog- 
wheels for 
joints, and 
decorated at 
intervals 
with _ fire- 
buckets and barrels of water. But one of the 
finest things about it is the view from the roof 
where you see the whole city spread around you, 
with the river winding through it and the straight 
lines of streets and avenues, plain enough at first, 
then barely traceable, and at last disappearing 
altogether where the buildings grow thinner and 
then lose themselves in the green foliage beyond. 
All the principal buildings can easily be picked out, 
and all around the spires and towers and cupolas 
of churches stand out against the sky. Straight 
below you are the Falls, and even now dammed 
and dyked though they are, and with their mar- 
| gins overshadowed by unsightly mill-buildings or 
| littered with shanties and rubbish, it is easy to 
| understand how Jonathan Carver more than a 
century ago believed them to be ‘‘ the most pleas- 
ing and picturesque view to be found throughout 
the universe.” 
| There is no need now to speak of the quality of 
| Minneapolis flour. The world knows it and is 
| grateful for it. So of her wheat trade; it has 

been pointed out often enough how she stands at 

the gateway of the great grain-producing region 
of the world, and how the produce of that region 
is poured year after year into her lap for redistri- 

bution to the universe. Last year she shipped 124,- 
| 452 car lots of wheat, while her eighteen flour- 
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ing mills show a daily capacity of 29,000 barrels, 
and their total product in 1882 was 3,124,919 bar- 
rels. 

The following summary of the business of Min- 
neapolis in its main features is taken from the 
joint annual report of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Board of Trade for 1882:— 


Increase 


Manufactures. 
$ 2,066,134 


Total all kinds 
Wholesale trade, includ- 
ing flour and lumber 

Real Estate 

Buildings. 

Live Stock and 
Packing 


1881 1882 
$41,603,355 $43,750,490 
134,087 ,000 

11,307 B28 
8,810,575 


88,126,000 
7,398,428 
5,064,500 


$7,000,000 
18.701 256 
8,375,075 
Pork 


3,622,700 3,835,000 812,300 


$140,899,984 $172,670,821 $31,770,837 

As for her flouring mills, so for the next most 
important item in the above account, her lum- 
bering, Minneapolis has to thank the Falls of St. 
Anthony. 

It was the saw-mill that gave Minneapolis her 
first start in the world, and in lumbering the 
connivance of the Mississippi at the prosperity of 
the city is even more flagrant than in the matter 
of the flour mills. Not only does the Father of 


Waters lend himself to the demolishing of the | 


logs when they are in the city’s 
clutches ; out, as if he had some 
special grudge against them, he 
first floats them down to her 
himself, And there is an im- 
mense amount that is interest- 
ing in the lumber mills of Min- | 
neapolis, which a supplement | 
devoted entirely to them would 
not exhaust. But for the pres- 
ent the following statement of 
the production of her saw-mills 
taken from the Tribune “ Hand- 
book ” must suffice :— 


Year. Feet. 
1870...... 118,228,100 
1871.. 117,157,000 
1872.. 167,918,820 
1873.. 189,910,000 
SEE 191,805,680 
1875.. 156,655,000 
1876... 200,371,250 
1877... 129,676,000 | 
Eeccccceees 130,274,100 
4, ee 149, 154,500 
1880... 195,452,200 | 
1881. 230,408,000 
1882... $12,239,000 | 


In a city of such size, and | 
that attained within so shorta | 
time, it would be strange if one 
of the most important branches 
of business were not that in real 
estate. And, in truth, this isa 
department which has been by 
no means neglected of recent 
years. There are to-day over 220 
real-estate men doing business in Minneapolis, and 
the weekly transfers are enormous even at this | 
time of year. There are plenty of stories going 
about in the city of fortunes suddenly made by | 
happy strokes in real estate; how man 
bought a piece of ground for $400, had it platted, 
and after keeping it for four years sold it in five 
lots of $6,000 apiece, and how a certain corner- 
building changed hands a few years ago for 
$1,800 (which was paid for the building, the 
ground it stood on went for little in the account), 
and to-day the land is worth $1,000 a foot front- 
age, and there are over forty feet of it. But if 
the man who made his money here in real estate 
is plentiful, still more plentiful is the man who 
did not—the man who can never walk down 
Nicollet avenue without thinking of the time 
when he first came to the place and could have 
bought this property that is now worth over 
$1,000 a foot for a few dollars an acre, and curs- 
ing his luck. Such men, too, 
usually (if they may be believed) to have been the 
only men who foresaw the future, who ‘“‘ knew 
how it would be, the moment I set foot in the 
place.” They were the victims of circumstances. 
Some, however, are more candid, and groan as 


one 


somehow seem 





they confess that ‘‘if they had only known” ten 


| years ago they would be millionaires to-day. Nor 


is it necessary to have been in Minneapolis for 
any great length of time to have seen an astound- 
ing increase in the value of estate, and to have 
made a fortune. The rise in prices has been so 
rapid, that it is hard at first to believe that it has 
been justified by real growth. But such is un- 
doubtedly the case. Even to-day there is room 
for plenty of fortunes to be made, if it was only 
possible to forecast which way the city would 
Probability seems to point in certain di- 

towards St. Paul out 
lakes ; but real estate men can show valid reasons 
why it must grow every way. So it 
about that ten years hence the newcomers of to- 


grow. 


rections or around the 


will come 


day will walk down the new avenues and curse 
their luck, and half will say, ‘Oh, if I had only 
known!” and the other half will grumble at the 
evil fortune which prevented them taking advan- 
tage of their foresight. 

One way in which there is certainly money to 
be made in Minneapolis, is by the building of new 


business blocks. There ought to be plenty of cap- 
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thing, from a pound of sugar to a buffalo robe, 
or from a drawing-room suite to a pencil-case. 
The name of the house is Sea’s, and the name 
suited the manner of its coming, for it completely 
swamped the place, and was more like a week of 
Declaration Days or a Schiitzen-Fest, than the 
opening of a store. The event had been duly 
heralded for days before by posters and pages in 
the daily papers, and when the morning came the 
streets were astonished to find themselves beset 
with ‘*‘ Herdic coaches”—huge scarlet and black 
conveyances, labelled to ‘‘Sea’s, Free;’—much to 
the disgust of hackmen and the delight 
small boys who rode across town for nothing on 
the plea that they had important purchases to 
make of Mr. Sea. The building itself—a great 
structure of wood and stained glass on Nicollet 
Avenue—was gay all the week with a wild ex- 
travagance of bunting, and inside it looked like a 
great fancy fair, for the gangways were crowded 
with visitors, and in addition to an immense and 
valuable stock of all kinds of goods, there were 
Punch and Judy shows, puppets and strange guess- 


of 


ital in the city, and it does not look like a place | ing-texts, and all the dissipations which commonly 


Wifiiiae 
WEL gine 
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lacking in enterprise or public spirit; but the fact 
remains (perhaps owing to the high taxes and insur- 
ance rates combined) that many business houses 
are longing to move to larger premises, and will- 
ing to pay for them if they could only find them, 
and many more large firms from other cities 
would gladly come to the flour city if they could 
only get a local habitation in it. There is surely 
no lack of room for such buildings; nor need any 
man fear lest he should build a fine block in a bad 
locality, for the city is growing so fast that any 
fine block reasonably near the centre at once 
makes the locality for itself, and the price of real 
estate all around it goes up. 

But if this backwardness to build prevents the 
business growth of Minneapolis being as rapid as 
it might, it still goes on at a rate which any other 
city in America may envy. Every day hears the 
rumor of some new industry on a large scale 
which is to be opened, and every week sees the 
announcement in the papers of another large 
business house in the lists. 
city was turned almost upside down by the open- 
ing of a new mammoth store—one of those as- 
tonishing places (like Macy’s in New York, or, 
more exactly, like the London ‘ Universal Pro- 








Only last month the | 


pertain to church bazars. Over- 
head the ceiling was covered 
with Chinese lanterns, while 
outside a brass band was clang- 
ing away all day, and for three 
consecutive nights a quarter of 
Minneapolis turned out to see 
the displays of fireworks. Alto- 
gether it was an _ enterprise, 
which for its pluck deserved to 
succeed, and one the like of 
which Minneapolis should en- 
courage as giving no small fil- 
lip to her business. Almost 
simultaneously with Sea’s open- 
ing, occurred the opening of 
another large house — Messrs. 
| Kinstein & Graham’s Chicago 
*‘millinery and notions store.” 
It is smaller than Sea’s and was 
less boisterous in its opening, 
but it is also a first-class house, 
and also on Nicollet Avenue 
Other houses are opening every 
week, but, as their line of busi- 
ness does not demand it, with 
| less noise; and at the present 





rate of increase the wholesale 
and retail trade of the city, as 
well as her manufacturing, 
promises to be enormous; for 


she already possesses innu- 
merable fine business houses in almost every 
line. It is impossible not to be struck by the 


number of commission and jobbing houses on 
Washington Avenue, while under the shadow of 
the mills have grown up all those industries of 
machinery and barrel and sack-making which the 
mills themselves support. In the neighborhood 
of the railroads are block after block of houses 
devoted to farm implements. Of wholesale 
grocery houses again, there seems almost a ple- 
thora, with George R. Newell’s at their head ; and 
enough of all manner of large factories of pro- 
miscuous eatables—such as Regan’s cracker fac- 
tory. It is, however, in the various clothing 
houses—from hats to boots—that the business 
seems fastest, and all the State would seem to 
come to Minneapolis to get clad. The NorthStar 
Boot and Shoe Company, for instance, which fills 
an immense five-story brick building on Wash- 
ington Avenue, and is run by a joint stock com- 
pany with A. M. Reid as President, and F. M. 
Reid as Secretary, besides doing a large business 
in and around the city, goes all over the State as 
well as Western Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Da- 
kota, and away along the Northern Pacific road 
to Helena. So, in dry goods, Messrs. Coykendall 


vider,” W. Whiteley’s) where a man may buy any- | Bros. fill eight large four-story houses on Second 
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Street and First Avenue North, have a wholesale 
stock which crams every floor, and do an immense 
and first-class business. Dale, Barnes, Morse & 
Co., importers, jobbers and retailers of dry goods, 
of 320 Broadway, New York, and 52 Rue des 


Petites-Ecuries, Paris, again, have perhaps the | 


finest and most imposing stock, as they have cer- 
tainly the finest and most imposing position in the 
city, the eastern and busiest corner of the Syndi- 
cate Block. But more prominent than any are the 
clothiers and merchant tailors—the ‘ big Boston” 
—on Washington and Hennepin Avenues, with 
clothes enough always in stock, apparently, to fill 
anarmy contract, which boasts itcan suit any taste 
and fit any shape that has been given to man ; 
and, when inside the store it is not difficult to be- 
lieve it. Scarcely less noticeable, again, are the 
Plymouth Clothing House, which claims to have 
the most varied stock and be better able to clothe 
anybody from a newsboy to a millionaire, than 
any house in the city, and the Syndicate Clothing 
Company, with a fine establishment and high 
class stock for high class customers at the opposite 
end of the Syndicate block to Dale, Barnes, Morse 
& Co. But so it is with every branch of business, 
and merely to mention the names of the first-class 
houses in every line would take columns of space. 
In fact, here, 
as in other 
things, Min- 
neapolis is 
undoubtedly 
taking her 
position 
a high level, 
and when 
her size has 
forced her 
into the very 
front rank 
of cities of 
the world (as 
apparently it 
must soon 
do), there is 


on 


no 
of her whole- 
sale and re- 
tail trade be- 
ing unwor- 
thy of her. 
As yet, as in 
other things, 
no reliable 
statistics for 
1883 can be gathered, but in 1882 the wholesale 
and jobbing trade amounted to $97,000,000, and 
the retail trade was estimated at $30,000,000 by 
competent authority. Nor can any one doubt 
who stays in the city if only for a few weeks, 


prospect 


that both are continually increasing, and must | 


show a considerably larger aggregate two months 
hence for this year over last. 


It seems to be generally conceded by business | 


men that there are not enough banks in Minne- 
apolis at present, and arrangements are now in 
progress for the establishment of two new ones; 
one chiefly owned by Boston capitalists in the im- 


mediate future, and one (more remote) from Sagi- | 


naw. To-day there are eight public, thirteen 


private banks in the city, with an aggregate capi- | 
In 1882 their united operations | 
| (where it keeps up a separate office and a distinct 


tal of $3,500,000. 
amounted to about $150,000,000, and this year, 
though as yet no certain statistics can be obtained, 
all accounts go to show that the business will have 
been considerably larger. 

There is now building in Minneapolis what 
ought to be one of the finest hotels in the country 
—the West Hotel—which is to cost $1,000,000, 
and on to which every effort is being made to get 
the roof before winter sets in in earnest, that it 
may be ready for occupation next summer, 
Nicollet House, which calls itself the only first- 





| has made good use of its time. 
| of its editorial matter ; its energy in collecting, 


The | 
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class hotel in the city, is by no means adequate to 
the demand upon it at the present time. Mean- 
while the National is a comfortable house, and 
next to that comes the St. James. Minneapolis 
can also boast one really first-class theatre—the 
Grand Opera House. The people of Minneapolis 
say that it is only surpassed by two in America— 
the Casino, New York, and the Tabor House at 
Denver. The people of St. Paul, however, say 
there is a third—the new Grand Opera House at 
St. Paul. Certainly the Minneapolis house de- 
serves its name of ‘ grand,” and is superbly deco- 
rated inside. In addition to this, there is the 
Pence Opera House, which was the house before 
the Grand was built; and now stands in much the 
same relation to it as the Nicollet will to the West 
Hotel, when the latter is finished. 

Altogether, then, Minneapolis has a right to con- 
sider herself a well appointed city, and on the 
high-road to becoming a complete and perfected 
one. Her splendid railroad facilities must ever 
keep her ahead of the times, standing as she must 
ever do as one of the great centres of communi- 
sation of the continent. Above all,the Northern 
Pacific Railroad has now thrown open all the 
grand resources of the great Northwestern world, 


| and it is Minneapolis, by virtue of her position 





and commercial capacities, that must for a long | 
time reap the richest portion of the harvests pour- | 
ing in from these new wide fields. 


IV. 
THE PRESS OF MINNEAPOLIS, 

The Minnesota Daily Tribune, the leading paper 
of Minneapolis, is a paper of which any city might 
well be proud,—an eight-page morning daily, with 
a strong force of local reporters as well as an ex- 
haustive system of outside correspondence ; with 


| special representativesin New York, Washington, 
| Chicago, Milwaukee and London ; all its several 


departments ably handled and the entire paper 
well edited. In fact it is, what it calls itself, a 
first-class daily. The major portion of its 12,000 
circulation is naturally in the city, but in St. Paul 


editorial and reportorial corps) it also has many 
friends, while from central Wisconsin to the 
Rocky Mountains it is well known and wields 
considerable influence. It is a comparatively 
young paper, having only been started in 188(, but 
The sound ability 


and its honesty in chronicling the news of the 
day ; and, above all, its manly and straightfor- 
ward approval of the pure and its unsparing con- 





| editorial page. 
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demnations of the corrupt in all political and muni- 
cipal matters must command the respect of all 
readers, as by its sturdy championship of the city 
it has already won the affection of Minneapolis 
herself. The name of General A. B. Nettleton, the 
editor-in-chief, is wellenough known to make any 
eulogium here superfluous, and it is also a certain 
guarantee of the integrity of the Tribune’s future 
course, and that integrity can scarcely fail to 
bring increased prosperity. 

The Pioneer Press is identified in the public 
mind rather with St. Paul than with Minneapolis. 
It has, itis true, a formidable establishment in 
the latter city, and can claim no mean circula- 
tion among its citizens. None the less, however, 
is it essentially the ‘St. Paul and Minneapolis,” 
and not the ‘‘ Minneapolis and St. Paul” Pioneer 
Press. And thisis but just, for it would never do 
for one of the two cities to have two such papers 
as the Tribune and the Pioneer Press and for the 
other to have none. The Pioneer Press also has 
a large circulation in the surrounding county, 
and has been energetically pushed as far West as 
Helena. It is a good paper and a thorough one, 
well supplied with news and showing a masterly 
The Minneapolis office is under 
the management of Mr. W. A. Miller, to whose 
mlabors 

through a 

long term of 

years, as 
much as 
those of any 
other man 
connected 
with the pa- 
per,isduethe 
present high 
position it 
holds. 

The Even- 
ing Journal, 


the _after- 
noon paper 
of Minneap- 
olis, can 


boast a lar- 
ger circula- 
tion than all 
the other af- 
ternoon pap- 
ers publish- 
ed in the 
State of Min- 
nesota put 
together. The journal is now just five years old, 
having been started in Nov., 1878, at which date 
there was already one evening paper in the field— 
the Aftirnoon Tribune. These two divided theafter- 
business patronage of the city for a space of two 
years, when a joint stock company was formed to 
run the Journal, and then, having absorbed the 
Tribune, and secured its Associated Press fran- 
chise, it started in downright earnest, with a 
whole field and no rival, to establish itself in the 
good favor of the city. This, under the able 
editorship of Mr. G. K. Shaw and the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. A. Nimmochs, it has done ; and 
has done it with the assistance of a Hoe perfect- 
ing press, at the rate of 12,000 copies an hour. 
In politics it is an Independent Kepublican—con- 
siderably independent. It is on local matters, 
however, that it exerts its solid influence, and 
that its opinions are most regarded. It is the 
short, smart speeches that have most influence in 
debate, and few discussions on matters of local 
interest have heen suffered to go far without the 
telling paragraphs of the Journal being promi- 
nent on the side of progress and improvement. 
The Minneapolis Hotel Gazette is neither more 
nor less than it professes to be—it is an hotel 
gazette, anda good one; containing just sufficient 
matter outside the mere register of Lotel arrivals, 
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in the shape of despatches, editorial notes and 
selections from contemporaries to make it a 
plecsant companion at the breakfast table. It is 
now in its fourth year, and had changed hands 
more than once before it was taken up by the 
present publisher, William M. Bickley, who, by 
the enterprise he has shown in billing it on the 
different 
railroads, 
and by the 
excellent 
of 


correspon- 


system 


dence from 
the lakes 
which 
maintains 
through- 
out the 
summer 


he 


months, 
has well 
earned the 
greatly in- 
creased cir- 
culation 
and adver- 
tising con- 
nection 
which he 
has estab 
lished for 
the paper. 
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both as a politician and a writer, so long and so 
honorably identified with the agricultural inter- 
ests of the State, that he is loved. It is for him- 
self and for his private life. Col. Stevens is now 


sixty-three years of age, and for over thirty years 
has lived at Minneapolis and seen the city grow- 
ing, and helped it to grow around him. 


There 


[MINNEAPOLIS SUPPLEMENT. 


these the first, G. A., has not been for many years 
associated with Minneapolis, and it is in New 
Hampshire that he has lived most of his life, and 
won his laurels. With John Sargent Pillsbury it 
has been different. Born in New Hampshire in 
1828, almost a self-taught man, first a painter, 
then a salesman in a store, and then a merchant 
tailor at 
Concord, it 
was not till 
1853 that 
he started 
West. 
Fortu- 
nately for 
Minneapol- 
is, he chose 
St. Antho- 
ny as the 
most prom- 
ising place 
to live in, 
Fortune, 
however, 
did not 
seem to ap- 
prove of his 
choice at 
first, and 
for some 
years he 
met with 
reverses 








In addi- 








tion to 
these the 
city is well supplied with weekly papers and 
monthly magazineer. 
Va 
MEN WHO HAVE HELPED TO BUILD 
UP MINNEAPOLIS 

JOHN HARRINGTON STEVENS—THE PIONEER 

SETTLER. | 


It may be questioned if a man could bribe any 


PERSONAL 


was a time when he was Minneapolis, when from 
his farm (where now the Nicollet House stands) 
he couldsee no dwellings but teepees and had no 
neighbors but red men; and the changes which 
he has watched going on since then make up a 
life's experience such as falls to the lot of few. 
‘*THE PILLSBURYS ” 
If any man in Minneapolis is asked to whom the 


and obstac- 
les through 
which he 
| worked his way by a force of sheer determina- 
tion which quickly won the confidence and res- 
pect of his fellow-citizens. Since his position 
has been established and his worth recognized, 


his ways of usefulness to the city have been many. 
For six years member of the City Council; then 


| bringing credit to his town and his State by his 
' energy in raising three regiments of the Min- 











reputable nesota Vol- 
citizen of —— — unteers in 
Minneapolis ——— = the Rebel- 
into speak- lion, and a 
ing ill of Col. company of 
Stevens. Nor horse in the 
can this be Indian war 
because he of 1862; in 


has not been 
long enough 
in the city to 
have made 
enemies in 
it, for when 
thecity came 
here it found 
him already 


on the 
ground—the 
only white 


settler on the 
west side of 
the Falls. 
No; the rea- 
son of it lies 
in his own 
warm heart ; 
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1863 he was 
appointed 
Regent of 
the Univer- 
sity of Min- 
and 
by his busi- 
talent 
the 
institution 
from appar- 
ently hope- 
less 


nesota, 


ness 
rescued 


insol- 
vency. 

He has sat 
in the State 
Senate for 
seven terms 
for Henne- 








kindliness of 
manner, in 
his generosity to the poor, and his universal 
courtesy. There is scarcely a man in the city 
to-day but knows his name, and respects it; 
and those who know him bést, respect and love 
him most. It is not his public career that has 
endeared him to the citizens, though he has held 
honors enough and shown himself worthy of them 
all; nor is it his writings, though (as editor of the 
Farmer’s Union) his opinions have for years com- 


pelled respect. Nor is it because he has been, 


city chiefly owes its prosperity, there can be no 
hesitation in hisanswer—‘ the Pillsburys.” And 
not only have the Pillsburys done more for Min- 
neapolis than any other man or group of men, 
but it may be questioned if there is any other city 
in the world for which one family has done so 
much. ‘The Pillsburys” include four names— 
the members of the firm C, A. Pillsbury & Co., 
viz.: Hon. G. A. Pillsbury, Gov. J. S. Pillsbury, 
Charles A. Pillsbury and Fred. C. Pillsbury. Of 


’ 


pin county, 
and 1875 was 
elected Republican Governor of the State by a 
majority of 12,000 votes, and again in 1877 
by a majority of 18,000 over all his adver- 
saries combined. Throughout his whole career 
| and in all his official positions he has shown 
himself beyond dispute a man of far-reaching 
views and strong financial ability, while as a 
Governor he is acknowledged to have been more 
| thoughtful and careful of her interests than any 
the State has had. 
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Governor Pillsbury’s connection with the Pills- 
bury firm only dates from 1872, and it is to his 
nephew and G. A. Pillsbury’s son—Charles A. 


Pillsbury—that Minneapolis has most reason to be | 


grateful for the good the firm has done her. 
When he came to Minneapolis at twenty-five years 
of age, after a various and not over-easy life, Min- 
neapolis flour 
was thought 
but little of 
by the world, 
and when he 
paid $10,000 
for a_ third 
share in the 
200-barrel 
Frazer and 
Murphy Mill, 
which was los- 
ing money at 
the time, he 
was laughed 
at and rather 
pitied for his 
rashness. But 
the result has 
‘showed the 
rogues they 
lied.” He first 
convinced 
himself that 
the reason of 
the inferiority 
of Minneapolis 
flour was not 
that the wheat 
was bad, but that the mills were bad; then he set 
himself to make them better. The story of years 
spent in patiently mastering all the details of the 
machinery and processes of milling, of the cou- 
rage with which he determined to change the 
whole system of his mill, and the energy with 
which he pushed on those changes, which have 
revolutionized the business and made Minneapolis 
the first mill- 
ing city in the 
world, makes 





| it to say that the Minneapolis Washburn—the 
| Hon. W. D.—is of the Washburns. He was born 


in Maine in 1831 (being now therefore nearly fifty- 
three years old), and until the age of twenty he 
| worked on a farm previous to his entrance to 
Bowdoin University, whence he graduated in 
| 1854, having worked throughout his vacations to 


PILLSBURY MILLS. CAPACITY, 5,200 BARRELS DAILY, 


earn the wherewith to keep himself at college 
during terms. In 1857 he was admitted to the 
bar and immediately afterwards came to Minne- 
apolis as the agent of the Minneapolis Mill Com- 
pany. In that capacity he served for four years, 
when President Lincoln commissioned him Sur- 
veyor-General of the State of Minnesota, and so 
necessitated his removal to St. Paul. In another 








arecordso full 
of pluck and 
perseverance 
that 
can 


no 
pretend 
not to admire 
the man who 
has the stuff 
in him to do 
such things. 
In other lines 
of business 
(notably in 
lum bering), 
his has long 
been a_ well- 
name; 
while as apub- 
lic man, in the 
State Senate, 
where he has 
sat a leading 
member for 
the last seven 
years, as the 
author of the 
‘* Bond Bill,” and as Chairman of the Financial 
Committee, he has earned a reputation which any 
man in the West may envy, and has opened out 
a future for himself (for he is yet but 41 years of 
age) of which no one can predict the end, except 
to say that it must end in greatness. 


one 


known 





WILLIAM DREW WASHBURN. 


The name and records of the Washburn family 
are too well known to need recital here ; suffice 


; 
] 


inne 


WN 


SYNDICATE BLOCK, 330x165; SEVEN ACRES OF FLOORAGE. 


| four years, however, he was back in Minneapolis, 
engaged in building a saw-mill, and from that 
time forward Mr. Washburn has been closely 


| of the chief authors of her progress. He has be- 


neapolis and St. Louis Railway, by his planing- 


ing connections with Anoka. But it is, above all 
else, asthe head of the firm of Washburn, 
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Crosby & Co., and through the Washburn Mills 
that he has gained the eminent position which he 
holds to-day. In 1871 he sat in the State Legisla- 
ture, and in 1878 was sent to Congress by the most 
important district of Minnesota. Whether asa 
public man or in his commercial capacity, he has 
long been recognized as possessed of indomitable 
energy and 
great force of 
character ; his 


integrity no 
man has ever 
ventured to 


suspect, while 
he has suc- 
ceeded in 
earning a re- 
putation for 
two charac- 
teristicswhich 
it is not easy 
to combine— 
great shrewd- 
ness as a busi- 
ness man and 
great open- 
handedness 
and generosi- 
ty as a master, 


ALBERT 
ALONZO AMES. 


Doctor 
Ames is not 
yet forty-two 
years of age, 
having been born in Garden Prairie, Boone 
County, Illinois, in 1842. He came to Minneapo- 
lis at ten years of age and it was at the Minneapo- 


lis High School that he received his education. In 
February, 1862, he took his degree of M.D. A 


few months afterwards he married, and almost 
immediately after his marriage, was commissioned 
Assistant Surgeon in the Seventh Minnesota regi- 
ment, The 
greater part 
of the next 
three years of 
his life were 
spent in camp, 
serving first 
against the 
Sioux and 
then in the 
South, and in 
both wars 
winning the 
golden opin- 
ions of superi- 
ors and sub- 
p ordinates 
UE am 


alike as an 
able surgeon, 
a gallant sol- 
dier and a 
good friend. 
And the les- 
sons of his 


soldier - train- 
ing were well 
learnt; for, 
whether in 
the city hall 
or the consulting room, he looks a soldier still. 


| After being mustered out he spent a year as 


| 


| associated with Minneapolis industries, and one | 
| 
come well known by his Presidency of the Min- | 


mills, by his Harvester Works, and by his lumber- | 


partner in his father’s practice, and then worked 
as a journalist in San Francisco—being for some 
time manager of the Alta Californian. On his 
father’s death in 1874, Doctor Ames succeeded to 
his father’s practice, and that practice he has con- 
tinued and extended year by year. In 1875, he 
was elected to the City Council, and in the follow- 
ing year was chosen Mayor of Minneapolis— 
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‘* Centennial Mayor.” 


of the city and Democratic nomince for Lieut. 


Governor. In ‘82 he was again elected Mayor and 
re-elected for a third term in the spring of this 
year. 

DORILUS MORRISON, 


** Among the self-made men of Minnesota, none 
is more deserving of the appellation than the 
Hon. Dorilus Morrison,” says the author of the 
Born in 
Maine, in 1806, the son of a New England wheel- 


United States Biographical Dictionary. 


wright, with only a common school education in 
his youth, at the age of 17 teaching school him- 
self, and from 18 to 20 working for a farmer at 
ten dollars a month, he is now one of the largest 
pine-land owners in America, and has for years 
been as well and honorably known as one of the 
mainstays of the industries of the State, as almost 
any other living man. His connection with the 
lumbering industries of Minneapolis would have 
alone sufficed to place him in the foremost rank 
of the but the 
public gratitude which he has earned by that have 
been more than doubled by the other great serv- 
ices he has rendered his city, by his connection 
with the N, P. R.R.; by his cotton-milling enter- 
prise and the institution of the 
Harvester Works. 
three times as Mayor of Minneapolis; has twice 


men of Minnesota; honor and 


Minneapolis 
Besides this, he has served 
represented Hennepin County in the Senate; has 
shown himself through a long course of time an 
active and efficient worker on various commit- 
tees, and of incalculable value as a member of the 
Board of Education, The grateful respect with 
which he is regarded by the people of Minne- 
apolis, then, have been well won, and none can 
grudge him the power which the name of ‘ Dori 
lus Morrison” wields throughout the State. 


The pictures of Minneapolis in this Number are | 


from the Tribune’s excellent hand-book to that 


city. 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


NEW HOME 





Sewing Machine. 
THE BEST 


A ITD 


MOST DURABLE. 


Has more Improvements than ail others Combined. 
HAS NO EQUAL! 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C0., 


30 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
ST, LOUIS, Mo., ATLANTA, Ga. 


CHICAGO, 
Tis. 


ORANGE, 


Mass. 
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In ’°77 he was health officer | 
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| Minneapolis Advertisements, | J. B. BUSHNELL, — 
| . | Farm Machinery, 
The CUTS for this Minneapolis Supplement | 


WERE MADE BY 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., 


o ; | 
ype Founders, 


—— = 


GENERAL NORTHWESTERN AGENT, 


“Fountain City” Seeders and Driils, ‘‘ Boss’ 
Harrows, Threshers, Wagons, &c., 


219 WASHINGTON AVENUE, NORTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Electrotypers, 
14 & 16 SECOND S8T., SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION ABOUT 
Minneapolis Real Estate, 
WRITE TO 


L. F. MEANGE & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND 10 ::: 


neapolis, Minnesota, 
for price list of Da- 
kota land. Twenty-Five Thousand Acres all | 
on time at Low When you go to | 
Dakota, do not fail to buy your ticket to | 
Hope, Steele County, the brightest young 


town in the Territory. 
GALE & CO., 
Real Estate, | 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





SreeE.e, Min- or THE 


Dubuque Plow Company, 
OF DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
Extra Diamond Hardened Plows, Railroad 


Scrapers, Harrows, Cultivators, &c. 
A FULL STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT 


219 Washington Ave., N., 
W.S. MOWER, - 


F. HEYWOOD, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER BOXES, 
122 & 124 Washington Ave., N,, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Manager. 





LOANS, INSURANCE, | 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Any inquiries by letter answered free of charge. 
| 
| 


| BH LWOOD S. CORSER & CO. 


Real Estate and Loans, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GEO, R, W. D. WASHBURN, RK, B. LANGDON, 


GEO. R. NEWELL & CO., 


WHOLESALE 
GROCERS, 


Cor. Washington and First Avenues, N., 


NEWELL. 


Special attention given to property of non- 
residents. 

Money loaned with absolute security. 

Principal and interest collected and remitted 
without charge. 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


VILLARD 


OVERCOAT. 


Latest Style? 
Best Make? 
RPWPerfect in E*it? 


AND $10 LESS THAN CUSTOM TAILOR PRICES, 
AT THE THREE BIG STORES OF THE 


Syndicate Clothing Co., 


SYNDICATE BLOCK, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 














M. B. CRITCHETT. | 
A. H. YEATON. ) 











NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


TWENTY feet of a lot in Billings recently sold 
for $1,200. 


Mapora is the name of the town at the North- 
ern Pacific crossing of the Little Missouri. 


M. P. CHAFFIN, of Missoula, Montana, this year 
raised fourteen pounds of potatoes from a single 
hill—the product of a single potatoe eye. 


Hon. F. D. Cooper, of the northern part of 
Yellowstone County, Montana, recently sold 8,000 
sheep, for which he received the handsome sum 
of $30,000. 


THE embryo town of Dornix, located thirty 
miles east of Livingston, has already twenty-five 
houses, four stores, a blacksmith-shop, and only 
four saloons. Good for Dornix. 


BILLINGS is about to erect a $12,000 school 
house. Eight thousand dollars in bonds have 
been issued, and the balance, $4,000, has been 
subscribed by the Hon. Frederick Billings. 


A HUNTING party of three which recently went 
out from Fargo for a week’s sport, returned with 
four hundred and twenty-five ducks, one hundred 
and fifty geese, and about two hundred prairie 
chickens. 





NEARLY every mining camp in Montana pre- 
sents properties which are coming to the front as 
producers for the first time, and an cra of pros- 
perity is opening up for Montana unequaled in 
the history of Western Territories. 


THE exodus from Manitoba to Dakota, this sea- 
son, has reached alarming proportions, and it is 
not denied by the railroad authorities that the 
cmigration from the province exceeds the immi- 
gration into it for the season of 1883. 


AT the end of the crop year all the heads of de- 
partments in the Pillsbury Mills in Minneapolis 
received a percentage of the profits of the firm 
last year, based on the salaries received. The 
amount so distributed was between $20,000 and 
$25,000. 


THE new fields of anthracite coal which have 


been attracting much attention on the part of the | 


Ellensburg people are said to be an important 


find. They are situated on the west slope of the 
Cascade Mountains and nearly due west of 
Yakima. 


THIs is the seventh year since the rush of Da- 
kota immigration set in, and no failure of crops 
has been known. It was thought by the super- 
stitious that this being the seventh year, it would 
be calamitous, but the only calamity is that the 
crop is so large as to temporarily affect the price, 
which is extremely low. 


TALK about the supremacy of Montana cattle ; 
look at this record: Last Monday J. H. Woods, 
cattle broker of Chicago, sold for E. H. Cowles, 
of the Concord Cattle Co., 105 steers, averaging 
1,505 pounds each, the heaviest cattle sold in 
Chicago this year, and they were taken right off 
grass, for shipment. Next! !!—Miles City Jour- 
nal. 


Many French Canadians are arriving over the 
border from Manitoba into Dakota. A village 
has lately been formed at St. Johns’, three miles 
south of the international boundary line; there 
are about one hundred families of French Cana- 
dians there, several stores and hotels, a town hall, 
and a school-house, where eighty children are 
taught by a Catholic priest. 


SPECIAL agents have been appointed upon the 
Montana, Yellowstone, Missouri and Dakota divi- 
sions of the Northern Pacitic Railroad, whose sole 
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| duty it will be to look after the comfort of immi- 
| grant passengers. They are to go from one train 
to another and see that the cars are properly 
lighted and heated, and make all necessary ar- 
rangements at the various eating-houses. 


THE Livingston Enterprise describes a peculiar 
mineral curiosity brought into Livingston by Dan 
Edwards. It consists of the roots of a small tree 
coated over with copper to the depth of several 
inches. It was taken from a spring in the upper 
part of Emigrant Gulch. The waters are heavily 
impregnated with copper, any substance thrown 
into it being quickly stained green. 


THE Moorhead Northern Railroad has been 
completed to Hendrum. This point is only six 
miles south of Halstead, the terminus for the 
winter, on the road. Two trains a day are run- 
ning on the road, and will continue torun through 
the winter, and in the spring the road will be laid 
to Fisher, giving Moorhead direct communication 
with the Turtle Mountain branch of the Manitoba 
line. 

A LETTER from Sidney Dillon, President of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, to A. F. Parker, the pro- 
prietor of the Nez Perce News, says that the com- 
pany have no design of extending the Oregon 
Short Line at present beyond a connection with 
the O. R. & N. Co., but the practicability of ex- 
tending the road down Snake River to Lewiston 
and beyond, will be taken up in proper time and 
considered on its merits. 


SECRETARY TELLER has settled the dispute re- 
garding the western boundary line of the Devil’s 
Lake Indian reservation in Dakota. The treaty 
provides that the western boundary of this reser- 
vation should start from the most westerly point 
of Devil’s Lake, and follow a direct line to the 
nearest point on the Cheyenne River. Under this 
treaty the boundaries of the reservation were sur- 
veyed and established in 1875, 


A DAKOTA paper says: ‘‘ Here, in this glorious 
Northwest, we don’t have to look at the thermom- 
eter or barometer much. When it is warm there’s 
no doubt about it; when it is cold, everybody 
knows it; when it is wet, rubber coats and boots 
come out without hesitation, and when it is dry, 
everybody kicks. This saves a good deal of 
trouble in not having so many questions to 


answer.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Press 
noting the sudden rise and rapid growth of towns 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
says: ‘Ten years ago there was hardly a hut on 
the long line through Dakota, The great majority 
of settlers came on the railroad, not as the first 
pioneers. The pioneers of to-day cross the Alle- 
ghanies and the Valley of the Mississippi with all 
their Eastern civilization as thoroughly developed 
as at home. The ladies dress in the fashion of the 
day. Their chinaware and glassware are fine, 
and they eat with silver forks. Some piano-fortes 
have already arrived, and others are coming.” 

coe 

SERVANT GIRLS IN DEMAND.—There how- 
ever, a great, and I might say a prayerful demand 
for a class of female help that seems to fight shy 
of all newly-settled communities. The girl or 
woman who is capable of doing housework in 
| large or smaller families can command her own 
price. The Norwegian emigrant, with no con- 
ception of the English language, and no adapta- 
bility to American customs or cookery, is the 
good housewife’s exasperation; but she is the 
only available material for the performance of 
household duties here, and she is paid a higher 
rate of wages per week than the man who bores 
mountains and spans the valleys for the advent 
of the railroad. Good, worthy, reliable girls, who 
can command the vernacular can also command 
fabulous wages.—Dakota Letter in Erie Gazette. 


is, 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 
‘“‘ Eat onions, sis,” is the Boston Post’s advice to a young 


lady who wants to know how to avoid having a mustache on 
her upper lip. 


Aw awful Chicago doctor says: “Triplets under ordinary 
circumstances may not be any worse than a solitary infant, 
but there is liable to be an added frequency of cherubic sere- 
nades. 


A country boy drank a pint of whiskey, went in swim- 
ming, ate a lot of green apples, drank some ice-water, went 
to bed, and was found dead in the morning. Too much ice- 
water.—Texas Siftings. 

““Wuart do you think I had better preach about ?”’ asked 
the new minister, and the old deacon scratched his head and 
replied: ‘Waal, if you preach about twenty minutes, I 
think you'll tetch our people jest right.” 


INcorRIGIBLE!—Irish attorney (to his clerk who has taken 
the blue band, and has been “ celebrating the event’): “Til 
not stand it, surr! Wid yer plidges! Instid 0’ takin’ plidges, 
ye’re always breakin’, ye’d better make no promises at-all- 
at-all—and kape em!’ 

“T understand that you referred to me as a pig, sir,” 
remarked a& pompous elderly gentleman to a young man who 
had spoken disparagingly of him to a third person. ‘ You 
have been misinformed, sir,’ replied the young man; I 
hope that I know better than to refer toa person of your 
advanced age as a pig.”’—Rochester Post Express. 

“Wuy do you mutter that way when you read?” asked a 
man of an old negro who sat mumbling over a newspaper. 
“How ought I read, sah?’ ‘Why, read without moving 
your lips.” ** What good would dat sorter readin’ do me, 
fur I couldn't heah it? When I reads I wanster read go I 
can heah what I’se readin’ *bout.”-—Arkansaw Traveler. 

Thirty days hath September, 
Oysters ripen till December, 
Then they tarry in their prime, 
Till the lukewarm April time; 
After that they are n. g., 

And with health they disagree, 

Two young Paisley ladies were standing by the side of a 
wide ditch in Bruce township, which they didn’t know how 
to cross. They appealed to a boy who was coming along the 
road for help, whereupon, the Advocate reports, he pointed 
behind them with a startled air and yelled “ snakes!”” The 
young ladies crossed the ditch at a single bound.—Canada 
paper. 

“Yaas,”’ exclaimed honest old Johann 
“young beebles haf got into extravagant noshuns. Ven I 
was yung, I rote on plain foolishness gap baper. Now my 
poys rites on schmall, golt-edge little schraps vot gost five 
times as much as a pig foolishness gap, und don't give you 
quarter so much room for ritin as dot good, old-fashun fool- 
ishness gap.” 


Kartoffelsalac, 


Der man what tries ter do too much fur you at de dinner 
table, is wus dan de man what doan do enough. Let a pus- 
son alone an’ he'll he’p hisse’f, but keep insistin’ on him ter 
eat an’ arter awhile he thinks dat ef he doan eat more den 
he wants yer’ll think dat de cookin’ doan suit him. De 
greatest ob all perliteness is ter let a man act nachual. 
Arkansaw Traveler's Plantation Philosophy. 


A BUTCHER enters a lawyer's office. “Sir,” he asks, 
‘“‘when a dog does any damage, is not his owner responsi. 
ble?” ‘Certainly.’ “ That being the case, as your dog has 
just carried off a magnificent leg of mutton from my shop, 
you owe me two dollars.”’ ‘* Nothing could be more just,” 
replied the lawyer, “‘and, fortunately, that is exactly the 
price of the consultation I have just given you.”’ 


“Yes, brethren,” said a preacher from his pulpit, “ you 
are the passengers on a train speeding its straight and narrow 
way to glory, and I am the conductor of that train, thank the 
Lord.” ‘You run her first-class, I should say,’ remarked a 
stranger, looking over the congregation, * from the number 
of sleepers you're hauling.” 

“Pray, my good man,” said a judge to an Irishman who 
was a witness on a trial, “ what did pass between you and 
the prisoner ?”’ ‘Oh, then, plase your lordship,” said Pat, 
“sure I sees Phelim atop of the wall. ‘ Paddy!’ says he. 
‘What?’ says I. ‘Here!’ says he. ‘Where ? says I. ‘ Whisht!’ 

‘Hush ! saysI. And that’s all, plase your lord- 
Chamber's Journal. 


says he. 
ship.” 

“Ang you married ¢”’ asked the Justice of a man who had 
been arrested for vagrancy. 

“No, I’m not married, but my wife is.” 

* No trifling with the court.” 

‘‘Heaven save us! I’m not trifling with the court. I was 
married, but got a divorce. My wife got married again, but 
I didn’t; so I’m not married, but my wife is.” 


“You want something to eat, do you?” inquired a man of 





a lame tramp at the back door of his residence. ‘‘ Ave you 
plase sor.” “* What made you lame?” “It wus the earth- 
quake, sir.” “An earthquake!” ‘‘Yis,sor, Ye see, I'm an 
Italian from the island of Ischia, an’ whin the earthquake 
shuk up the surface av the planet it sprung my knee, an’ I'm 
unable to wurk, which the same I'd be plased to do if I was 


| able.” When the bulldog made a rapid exit through the 


gate, he was preceded by the Italian earthquake sufferer.— 
Texas Siftings. 











OFFICIAL RECORD. 


In this Department is given official information concern- 
ing the affairs of the Companies included in the “ Villard 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
Oregon 


System,” namely, the | 
the Oregon and Transcontinental Company, the 
Railway and Navigation Company, the Oregon und Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company, and the Oregon Improvement 
Company 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


NEW Y ORK, October 17th, 1883. 
To the Holders of Preferred Stock : 


The Board of Directors at their meeting held October 6th 
passed the resolutions communicated to you herewith: 

Whereas, there is now required to provide for the present 
unfunded debt of this Company beyond the cash means 
available, the sum of $9,459,920.83. 

And Whereas the additional sum of $5.500,000, will be 
required to complete entirely the construction of the main 
line now under contract, including the bridges and tunne Is, 
and provide and pay for all equipment required and con- 
tracted for: 

Therefore, Resolved, unanimously, that this Board, sub 
ject to the approval of three-fourths of the Preferred Stock, 
authorizes the execution of a Second Mortgage for twenty 


millions of dollars on all the property of this Company 
subject only to the priority of the present General 
Mortgage 

That this Mortgage shall be similar in terms, and condi- 


tions, to the General Mortgage, subject only to the liens of 
said Mortgage: 

Resolved, That the Finance Committee be directed to open 
negotiations for the sale of eighteen millions of the Second 
Mortgage Bonds, and report their action to this Board. 

Resolved, Thata meeting of the Preferred Stockholders 
of this Company, be called, to be held at the office of the 
Company in the City of New York, on Tuesday, the 20th 
day of November next, at noon, to vote upon the ques- 
tion and issue of the twenty millions of Second Mortgage 
Bonds, and®that in accordance with the Plan of Re 
organization the Secretary give notice of said meeting 
at least thirty days prior thereto by advertisements in 
newspapers published in the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, and that for the purpose of said 
meeting, the transfer books of the Preferred Stock of 


this Company be closed on the 20th day of October, at 3 
o’clock p.m., and remain closed until the 26th day of 
November, at 10 o’clock, a.m. 


In pursuance thereof you are requested to attend the 
special meeting to be held on November 20th, or to give 
authority to represent your vote at said meeting by signing 
the accompanying proxy. 

Your Board consider it their duty to submit the following 
explanation relative to the objects of the meeting. In our 
report for the fiscal year of 1582-83, duly advised 
of the existence of a deficiency arising from the excess of 
and equipment of the main line, 
over available resources, and amounting on June 30th, 1883, 
to $7,9°6,507.92. You were further informed that in order 
to avoid embarrassment to the Company from the pressure 
of alarge floating debt,an arrangement had been entered into 
with the Oregon & Transcontinental Company, under which 
that corporation made the necessary advances in open ac 
count. It was agreed that this Company should secure these 
advances temporarily by the issue of such obligations as 
the restrictions of the Plau of Re- 
has proved of incalculable 


you were 


the cost of construction 


could be created under 
organization. This assistance 
value, as, besides assuring the speedy completion of the 
road, it has saved this Company during construction from 
the constant embarrassments that a large floating debt 
would inevitably have entailed. 

The deficiency at the close of the past fiscal year was in- 
creased by further requirements for construction and 
equipment purposes, between July Ist and October ist, by 
the sum of $1,473,413.91, so that on the latter date it amounted 
to the total of $9,459,920.83. 

Ever since it became evident that the main line could not 
be completed and equipped from the proceeds of the sale 
of First Mortgage Bonds, your Board has been fully im- 
pressed with the necessity of dealing with the deficiency at 
the earliest possible moment; but no measures of relief 
could be determined upon and proposed to you, until the 
actual cost of the main line over available resources could be 
ascertained with accuracy, which was not practicable until 
the construction work had reached its later stages. It is 





1883. 


indeed only now that we are prepared to make a definite 
statement in this respect. There will be required in addi- 
tion to the deficiency of $9,459,920.83 on October ist, the sum 
of $5,500,000 for the following purposes: 
For accruing construction estimates and vouch- 

OS RR PTET RRS ote $1,600,000.00 
For mee ting future estimates of Chief Engineer 

for completion of main Jine, including ma- 

chine-shops, station-houses, water-tanks, coal- 


EE ORO 1,267,000.00 
Bridge over Snake River, at Ainsworth. 420,000.00 
For present work on the bridge over the Willa- 

mette River at Portland, —ae. 35,000.00 
Additional motive power. RO CREEL Se eee . 746,000.00 
Additional] rolling stock............ 1,266,000.00 
Miscellaneous. ... 06,000.00 

, $5,500, 000. 00 


This amount will provide the funds to finish the construc- 
tion and equipment of the road, except the sum of $750,000, 
which will be gradually needed, in the course of two years 
subsequent to March 1st next, for the completion of the 
bridge over the Willamette, and can be readily met out of 
current income, or out of the reserve of the bonds herein- 
after mentioned. 

We have thus a total,exclusive of the cost of the Willamette 
bridge, of $14,959,920.88 excess of requirements over the pro- 
ceeds of the General First Mortgage Bonds. Itis due to you 
that you be told plainly, so that you shall understand clearly, 
the causes that combine to produce this deficiency. In the 
first place, the cost of the Yellowstone, Clark's Fork and Pend 
@’Orcille Divisions was greater by $5,500,000 than the en- 
gineer’s original estimates. The loose material encountered, 
instead of solid rock, in the Bozeman and Mullan tunnels 
largely increased the cost of these works over estimates, be- 
sides necessitating the construction of temporary overhead 
lines at an expense of $140,000. The cost of the Bismarck, 
Snake River and Willamette bridge will be more than was 
expected, owing to the extra cost of the foundations, ap- 
proaches, ete. Then, again, the development of traffic was 
such that fully forty per cent. more motive power and 
equipment was required than had been estimated. Last, 
and not least, the Minnesota, Dakota and Missouri Divisions 
of the main line were in such condition, and the require- 
ments of business so large, that in order to render their safe 
and economical operation practicable, a total expenditure 
during the past three years of $3,804,501.51 for renewal of 
track and superstructure, erection of shops at Brainerd and 
elsewhere, and other betterments, was indispensable. The 
cost of the erection of the office-building at St. Paul is also 
included in these expenditures. 

We do not hesitate to say that it is as good a road as has 
ever been built for the money west of the Mississippi River. 
It has been examined by a numberof eminent American 
and foreign experts since the opening to through traffic, 
and their united testimony is to this effect. And it is tothe 
thorough character of the construction that the excess of 
the actual cost over the estimates must be largely ascribed; 
but on the other hand the road will hereafter be operated so 
much more cheaply and efficiently, in consequence of the 
thorough manner in which it has been built, that the stock- 
holders will find that they have a full equivalent in the 
enhanced expenditure. 

After due consideration of the situation of the Company 
in all its bearings, your Board concluded to request your 
consent to the creation of a Second Mortgage as security for 
the issue of $20,000,000 of six per cent. gold bonds. The new- 
mortgage will be on all the property of this Company, ex- 
cept the lands east of the Missouri River which were re- 
served by the Plan of Reorganization for the benefit of the 
Preferred Stock, subject only to the priority of the present 
General Mortgage, and it will be similar in terms and condi- 
tions to the General Mortgage and subject only to its liens. 

Your board is pleased to say that it has received a propo- 
sition from a syndicate represented by Messrs. Drexel, Mor 
gan & Co., Winslow, Lanier & Co., and August Belmont & 
Co., to take $15,000,000 of the Second Mortgage Bonds firm at 
the price of 874% cash, less five per cent. commission in 
bonds, with a six months’ option to take $3,000,000 more on 
on the same terms. Considering the proposition a favorable 
one, we accepted it subject to the authorization of the mort- 
gage by you at the special meeting to be held November 
20th 

The sale of the $18,000,000 of Second Mortgage Bonds, at 
the stated price, will enable the Company to meet all its ex- 
isting liabilities, and provide for its coming construction 
and equipment requirements, and leave a reserve of $1,100,- 
000 uf bonds in the treasury. 

Your Board regrets the necessity of the creation of a new 
lien upon your property, but the stockholders should re- 
member that every dollar of additional capital put into the 
road adds to its value and earning capacity, and permits of 
its more economic operation. The earnings of the road dur- 


ing the five weeks it has been operated as a through line 
ay September 8th, have fully met our expectations, — 
,511,600 (exe luding construction and Company freight) an 
oa feel sure that they will continue to do so. Ali competent 
judges who know the system of railroads, steamboats and 
steamship lines tributary to the main line on the Pacific 
coast, agree with us that the through business will add ve 
largely to our gross earnings. Moreover, on October 1 
under an amicable arrangement w ith the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, the business of Butte City, Montana, was 
opened to this Company, and, as has been announced in the 
press, we have also made an arrangement with other Pacific 
railroad companies by which we take business to and from 
California. ur road will derive large benefits from both 
these sources. By order of the Board of Directors, 


HENRY VILLARD, President. 
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Prices of Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities. 
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The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, 








| No. Pac. Com Oregon & Trans’l O. R. & Nav. 
1883. —_—_————_ } — 

High. Low. Sales.|/High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales. High. Low. Sales. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND SALES. 

The approximate land sales for the month of 
October, 1883, with the corresponding month of 
previous year were as follows : 

Town Total 
Acres. Amount. Lots. Amount. 


October, 1883... . ..37,610 $184,566 $16,878 $201,444 
October, 1882... ...57,028 226,660 5,587 282,197 


Total Decr’se 1883 19,418 $42,094 *$11,341 $30,753 
* Increase. 
Average per acre this year, $4.91. 





Last year, $3.97. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 





The approximate Gross Earnings of the Northern 
-acific Railroad Company for the month of Oct. 








ne ae tne $1,324,000 00 Road miles, 2,365 
Corresp’ding month 

of last year ..... 829,830 63 ~ “© 1,419 

Increase..... 494,169 37 - wie 946 

Four months this year............ $4,391,650 00 

" oe Le OP ae edaisauiat 8,023,951 24 

IN ox de arecochoaienaromne .. .$1,367,698 76 


too 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT CO. EARNINGS. 





(Owning and operating the Pacific Coast 8S. 8. 
Co., the Columbia and Puget Sound R. R. Co., 
and the Seattle Coal and Transportation Co.) 

The earnings of all Companies for the first 
nine months of the current fiscal year were as 
follows : 








Gross. Net. 
December 1st, 1882, to July 
eS $2,518,013 $777,907 
RE NE bin 0¥ cn ctisadineaen 866,707 125,245 
EC $2,884,720 $903,152 
Net earnings August, 1882... .$270,849 $108,178 


No. Pac. Pfd. 








from October 5th to November 3d. 








R & N, CO. EARNINGS. 


Estimated earnings for first two month of cur- 
rent fiscal year: 


Gross. Net. 
July 1st to August 31st, 1883..$969,604 $501,854 
September, 1883... ...... 581,800 317,800 
Total........... $1,561,404 $819,654 
September, 1882.............- 551,018 316,716 
Corrected Earnings for 
Ammust, 1688... ...0sc00 $504,351 $270,437 


7-7? 

NOVEMBER 7th.—Following were closing quota- 
tions for other Northern Pacific securities : First 
Mortgage Bonds, 1024-3; Scrip Dividend Certifi- 
cates, 858-8. 


——@-<>s 
In 1882, Montana produced gold and silver to 
the amount of $6,920,000. 


ooo 

NEAR Fort Maginnis, in Meagher County, Mon- 
tana, a herd of 12,000 cattle changed hands lately 
for the sum of $400,000. Another herd of 25,000 
head in the same territory, owned principally by 
Joan Rielenberg, is worth on the ranch, at the 
present prices, nearly $1,500,000. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANKERS, 


— AND — 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


General Mortgage and Land Grant 
GOLD 6’s FOR SALE. 








No. 7 Congress St. and No. 2 Congress S$q., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan., m. 








Oregon Imp. St’k. | O. Imp. Bonds. O. & T. Bonds. 

High. Low. Bales, Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
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‘Drexel, Morgan & Co., 


WALL STREET, 


CORNER OF BROAD, NEW YORK. 
Drexer & Co., Drexet, Harses & Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Philadelphia. Paris. 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 


Circulars 


sold on Commission. 


Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. 


Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Feb., '83—cu. 


TO SMALL HOLDERS. 


N.P.R.R. Stocks Wanted 


in Small Blocks from $1,000 to $50,000. 
Address O- &. DAVIS, 








Nov.’83--t. BISMARCK, D. T. 











A GLIMPSE OF MOUNT TACOMA. 


We wakened up at Tacoma this morning and 
found that the storm of yesterday had entirely 
disappeared. The was shining bright, the 
rain had partially put out the mountain fires, and 


sun 


the atmosphere was close and the air as crisp as 
an October morning. At7 a.m. we started in two 
cars attached to the rear of the regular train for 
Kalama. On our way we had the grandest view yet 
of Mount Tacoma, After leaving Tacoma we as- 
cended a ridge, and on attaining its top went over 


THE 


NORTHWEST, NOVEMBER, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


| Guide to the Northern Pacific Railroad 


a level plateau, thick with tall pines and firs, all | 


of them as straight as an arrow, and none of them 
less than 150 feet in height. 
this pine forest we came out on a level prairie, 
and here Mount lifted its head away 
above the clouds, looking like an immense pyra- 
The morning sun pro- 


After going through 
Tacoma 


mid with a double cone. 
duced a peculiar atmospheric effect on the white, 
fleecy clouds of mist that surrounded the base of 
the mountain, assuming the appearance of fields 
of turreted snow and fields of ice, as far as the 
eye could scan the horizon. These fields of snow 
did not change, but remained perfectly stationary, 
and it did not require a very vivid imagination to 
believe that we were skirting along some arctic 
shore—the shore line fringed with evergreens and 
plants. Such a sight I never expect to behold 
again, and its magnificence left a lasting impres- 





sion on the minds of all who beheld it.—Hon, J. 
L. Thomas in the Baltimore American. 
7 


A PLUMBAGO MINE. 


The Ellensburg, Washington Territory, Localizer 
says: Every week develops some new discoveries 
in the mineral district northwest of this place, 
in the extensive mineral belt the 
waters of the Cle-el-um and other tributaries of 
the Yakima River. This time we have to record 
the discovery of a valuable silver lode on the 
Catches, just above the Cle-el-um. We have a 
specimen of the ore that we think is very rich, 


about head- 


and is, perhaps, the very best that has been 
brought to public notice. The 
John Davis, David Wheaton, L. Cassady, John E. 
Voice and Leroy Giham, They went five or six 
days ago to Catches Lake, and in their prospect- 
ing they discovered what is thought to be silver. 
It 
plumbago, with a small per cent. of silver. 


discoverers are 


is found, however, to be a genuine mine of 
The 
plumbago in places is soft and can be spaded out 
like peat. 
resembles hornblende, is in flakes, and will mark 
like a lead pencil on paper. It is difficult to tell 
what it is worth on this coast—perhaps several 
hundred dollars a ton. 
several tons a day. 


It is perfectly pure, and some of it 


A man could get out 


> 


CURIOUS EFFECTS OF MINERAL WATER. 


A NEW and most peculiar quality has been dis- 
covered in the water at Hunter’s Springs. It 
possesses the rare property of coloring glass 
through and through, a delicate pink color. Frag- 
ments of clear white flint glass immersed a few 
hours in the mineral waters become covered with 
a beautiful amythestine hue, which is not on the 
surface alone, but is disseminated uniformly 
throughout the glass. This is all the more singu- 
lar in that the waters of Hunter’s Springs, unlike 
the waters of the National Park, will not precipi- 
tate a sediment or encrust anything suspended in 
it. Will some home scientist or philosopher ex- 
plain this curious property possessed by this 
water? Under some natural law of affinitization 
certain elements contained .in the water must be- 
come a component of the glass. Again, it 1s a 
demonstration of the molecular theory—that is, 
that no matter is absolutely solid, but that all 
substances are composed of molecules that are 
separate and distinct from each other, as claimed 
by Prof. Zollner and other eminent scientists. 
There must be coloring matter in the water that 
zoes through the glass as easily as light does,— 

ozeman, Montana, Avant-Courier. 





and its allied Lines. 


A Complete Manual for the use of tourists 
and travelers over the lines of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


THE 


OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION 00., 


AND THE 


Oregon and California Railroad. 


By HENRY J. WINSER. 





It contains descriptions of States, Terri- 
tories, cities, towns and places along the 
route of these allied systems of transpor- 
tation, and embraces facts relating to the 
history, resources, population, products, and 
natural features of the Great North-West. 
16mo, illustrated with map and 4o full- 
page engravings. Price, $1.25. Address 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


DEMAND FOR MECHANICS IN MONTANA. 


From the Helena Herald. 

There is an active demand in Montana for good 
mechanics. Stone-masons, brick-layers and car- 
penters are wanted, and very many could find 
steady employment at high wages to the close of 
autumn. The hundreds of mechanics of various 
classes employed in Helena since the early spring, 
if doubled in number, would have found no lack 
of work. Scores of buildings have lagged in con- 
struction for lack of competent labor. Many 
building enterprises have been held back, and are 
still in abeyance, awaiting the reinforcement of 
workmen. The reduction works at Anaconda 
drew every man from Butte who could lay a brick 
or handle a Since then, with a grand 
court-house to erect, Silver Bow County casts 
about for men able to build a plumb wall and put 
the They are found in 
Helena, and the force engaged on the round- 
house of the railroad plant are inveigled away ata 
bargain price of $8 per day, an advance of $1 on 
the day received here, with their trip expenses 
paid. To fill their place a force of bricklayers is 
summoned from St. Paul, and will reach Helena 
Thus the skirmish for skilled 
labor goes on, the demand for workmen in and 
about the capital exceeding that of any other 
point or place in the Territory. Montana 
offers more and better inducements for mechani- 
cal immigration than any other portion of the 
great Northwest. 


stone. 


on embellishments. 


in a day or two. 


“e+ —~—— 

WHEN Bozeman was located in 1871, the original 
town-site contained an area of forty acres. Under 
the Incorporation Act passed last winter by the 
Legislative Assembly, the present corporate limits 
are fixed at nineteen hundred and twenty acres. 
The growth of the town has been regular. It has 
constantly added to its buildings, until to-day it 
will bear favorable comparison with any town in 
the entire Northwest. 

~7- + 

W. H. BARBER, of Illinois, has traveled mostly 
with teams, over large portions of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and lastly Dakota, 
and says that in his estimation the climate of Da- 
kota, taken as a whole, surpasses the States 
through which he passed. He bases his opinion 
upon information gathered at different points, and 
comparing the official reports of United States 
signal offices in Dakota with those of the States. 
The soil, he thinks, is far superior to that of Kan- 
sas or Nebraska. He says Dakota water is zood 
enough for him, and he is particular.—Fargo 
Argus, 


| 


| 
| 





1883. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY! 


HISTORY 


——OF THE— 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


WITH 
Numerous Maps and 50 Full-Page Iilustrations. 





Price $3.00. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


Mr. Smalley’s book is designed as a unique literary monu- 
ment to commemorate the final success of what is proba 
bly the most remarkable railway enterprise the world 
has known—the building of a road by a single company, 
without Government aid, across the American continent 
from the great lakes and the valley of the upper Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ocean. The history of the Northern Pacific 
Company has many elements of romantic interest which 
distinguish it from most ntrratives of great business un- 
dertakings. Inthe early stages of the project enthusiastic 
men, in advance of their age, spent their lives and for. 
tunes in a fruitless advocacy of the scheme; later on it 
absorbed the spare means of many thousand; of people 
seattered through more than a score of States. The 
financial crash of 1873 so completely prostrated the Com. 
pany that its ruin seemed absolute and irretrievable 
but it recovered, again obtained public confidence, and 
has at last justified all the sanguine predictions made in 
its behalf. 

Mr. Smalley treats the enterprise somewhat in the light 
of a great national movement to open a commercia; 
highway to the Pacific by the northern route explored by 
Lewis and Clarke in the first decade of the century. He 
shows that the project of a railroad to the mouth of the 
Columbia was first discussed a few years after railroad 
bitilding began in the United States, and he follows the 
enterprise through all its checkered history down to its 
final triumph by the connection of its tracks, advancing 
from the East and the West to meet in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The concluding chapters describe the regions traversed 
by the railroad, the building of the line, and the int+rest- 
ing features of engineering and construction work. 


“Mr. E. V. Smalley’s ‘History of the Northern Facifi- 
Railroad’ is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons sin ulla- 
neously with the opening of the road, from the great lakes 
to the Pacific. It is a dignified and reasonable record of a 
great enterprise successfully carried to completion. Mr. 
Smalley sees clearly and writes delightfully. Readers of 
his recent articles in the CentuRY MAGAZINE are aware that 
he is thoroughly familiar with the Northwest. and moreover. 
that he does not know how to be uninteresting. The work 
will be standard authority and have permanent value. 
Kew handsomer volumes, by the way, have been produced by 
American book makers.’’—Ntrw York Sun. 


This book will especially interest the stockholders ia the 
Northern Pacific Company, the officers, engineers and 
employees of the Company, and the residents of the 
towns and country along the line of the road. Address 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIMENS of silver quartz are on exhibition in 
Walla Walla, W. T., taken from the bed of Mill 
Creek. Assays have been made and report says 
that the returns give $26.60 per ton of silver. 


a 


VALUABLE quartz discoveries have been made 
in the mountains some twenty-five miles north- 
east of Vancouver,W. T. Assays have been made 
running up into the hundreds. 

oe 

THERE are 275 miners employed at Carbonado, 
Washington Territory, mining. The company 
has an incline 850 feet long from the surface of 
the earth to the bottom of the mines, which cost 
$10,000. The plant of the company is estimated 
to have cost $75.000. There is mined daily 700 
tons of coal, which require 150 cars to transport it 
to the coal bunkers at Tacoma, 














MEE ATW CTY oF S30, 


DAKOTA, 


COUNTY SEAT OF RANSOM COUNTY, on the FARGO 
AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD, is having a 


REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


It is in the centre of the finest farming region in North 
Dakota. Although not a year old, it already has 


STORES, MILLS, SHOPS, HOTELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND BANKS. 


There are excellent openings for business in the town, and 


for new settlers on the rich wheat lands near by. 


tligible Building Lots for Sale at Low Prices. 


Address, 
MARSH & HOLT, or 
J. N. WISNER, 
June ’83—r Lisbon, Dakota. 


MILNOR! 
MILNOR !! 


MILNOR!!! 
Sargent County, Dakota. 


The terminus of the Northern Pacific, 
Fergus and Black Hills R. R., and the most 
considerable distributing point in Sargent 
County. 

The new town has been platted, and ap- 
plications for lots will now be received. 

For Plats and Price Lists, apply to Gen- 
eral Land Agent N. P. R. R. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., or to Local Agent Land Department 
RK. F. R. R. Co., Milnor, Dakota. 


Sept. ’83—t. 


NORTHGRN PACIFIC. ADDITION 


TO THE 


CITY OF HELENA, 


THE CAPITAL OF MONTANA 


This addition lies between the Railroad depots and the 
old town, and must necessarily be occupied in a very short 
time by the rapid growth of the city. 

As an investment the lots in this addition can be strongly 
recommended. For immediate building purposes they are 
unsurpassed. Helena now has nearly 10,000 inhabitants, and 
is evidently destined to be a large city. 


ED. STONE, 
Gen. Agent N. P. R. R. Co. 


JAMES H. MOE, 


Trustee. 


SELSWA, MonNTaAITA. 
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C.B. ROGERS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids, 

In exclusive use upon thirty railroads. 
ences furnished upon application. 

Make exclusive specialty of Valve 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Manager, 
heen Pa. 





LATEST IMPROVED 


Machinery, 


FOR 





Refer- naieg 
Car Builders, Planing Mills, Cabinet, Carriage, 


Railroad Shops, House Builders, Sash, 
Door and Blind Makers. 


WAREROOMS: 109 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK. 


April, "63—cu, 


THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL, STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


and 








June, 


*88B—cu. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


——— ALSO ——- 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 


BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street, 


NEW YORK, 
100 Beekman 8treet. 


CHICACO, 


Franklin & Ontario Sts. 
March, '83--cu. 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSE AND VILLA 
STRICTLY 


PURE PAINTS 


BRUSH. 





CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
West 18th & Brown Sts., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURES 


DRY COLORS, 


Fine Coach and Car Colors, Parker's Cement Paint, 
ETC., 


IN LIQUID FORM, READY FOR THE 


Guaranteed equal to any paint for 


MIXED PAINTS ETC | ECONOMY, DURABILITY and BEAUTY. 


August, ’83—cu. Put up in 4, \, i, 2, 5, 20 and 50 gallon packages 


21 LAKE ST., CHICACO. 
Aug., 83 —cu. _ ‘ 
EDWARD Bb, SMITH, TOWNSEND DAVIS, 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
_ General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 


The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, 





SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. srs LAKE, CANAL AND OCEAN RISKS AT CURRENT 
TES. 
Price List sent on Application. } BATS 
| Office: 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


June '83—cu. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


_Apr il. "RB a. 


COOKE & Co., 


12 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


AGENTS FOR THE 


KEYSTONE INJECTOR, 


The Simplest known Boiler Feeder, 


DEALERS IN 


re 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


Root’s Blowers, Forges, ete., Watson’s Forges, 
Waters’ Governors, Empire Chain, 
Crosby Gauges, ete., ete. 


In writing, please mention this paper, 









March— 








St. Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Office and 
Warehouse, 


({RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 
No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. Pau.L, MINN. 


L. H,. MAxFrELp C. SEABURY W. T. Maxrie.p, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


H P, RUGG & CO., 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PAUL MINN. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
FOURTH, SUBLEY and FIFTH STS., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moon. Francis B. HOWELL. 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO., 
Successors to P. F, McQUINLAN & Co.,, Established 1859. 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 


Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- | 


Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


mia 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD S8T., Oor. Sibley, | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


STRONG, HACKETT & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


—— AND-—— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO.,, 
371 and 373 Sibley 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


NICOLS & DEAN, 
Tron, Nails, Steel and Heavy Hardware, 


Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Bellows, Anvils, 
Vises, Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE MATERIAL, 
CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METALS, 


225 and 227 East Fourth Street, 


St. PauL, MINN. 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. 
Correspondence solicited. 


(JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 


MANUFACTURERS 


”) 
) 
z 
=) 
— 
= 
=) 
{= 








J P, GRIBBEN, St, Paul, Minn, 


Manufacturer ef and Wholesale Dealer in 
CEDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 
AND PILING, 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


April, ’83—ou 


THE NORTHWEST, NOVEMBER, 1883. 








Incorporated 1880. Capital, $300,000. 


KNIFE FALLS LUMBER (0., 


Manufacturers of 


CANC SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, ’83—cu. 


FRANK BREUER. Ws. RHopEs, 


BREUER & RHODES, 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 


Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. Pau, Minn. 
April, ’83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 


April, ’83—cu. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


(, N. NELSON LUMBER CO, 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath and Mouldings, 


MAIN OFFICE: 


GILFILLAN BLOCK, SAINT PAUL. 


WHOLESALE YARDS: 


Cloquet, Minn, St. Paul, Minn. 


May, ’83—cu. 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 
MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements, 
LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRIOK, OLAY, TILE, &e. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, "8&2—cu, 


MERELL, SAHLGAARD & THWING, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 





MANUFACTURING AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS, 


Ore assaying a specialty. St. PAuL, MINN. 


May, ’83—eu. 











THE. NORTHWEST, NOVEMBER, 1883. 25 
B. D. BUFORD & C0., B. D. BUFORD & C0. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEALERS 1N 
GANG AND SULKY PLOWS, WAGONS, 


PRAIRIE BREAKERS, 
BRUSH BREAKERS, 
STERRING PLOWS, 
ROAD PLOWS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, eto. 


April, ’83—cu, 


WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


_* ’83—cu. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May °83-—cu. 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ' "83—cu 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAPES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging | 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June ’83—cu. 





Northwestern Fuel ca 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 
All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous | 


COAL. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 


General Office, 154 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA. 
March. ’83—cu. 





Corner of Third Street and ibeadurne. 


Send for Catalogue. 





STANDARD 


LAUNDRY WAX, 


Preserves Linen, Gives a Beautiful 
Finish, Prevents the Iron from 
Sticking, Saves Labor. 





5 CENTS A CAKE. 





Ask your Storekeeper for it. 


MADE BY 


STANDARD OIL CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





| PLANING 
Bept., ’83—cn. 


MINNEWAUKA 


BENSON COUNTY, DAKOTA, 


Section 15, Township 1538, Range 67. 


Town at the terminus of the Jamestown and Northern 
Branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad on the 
West end of 


DEVIL’S LAKE. 


| The location is attractive for Tourists and Health Seekers. 
The Town is surrounded by Good Agricultural Land 
and gives promise of becoming a place of 
considerable importance. 





TKE PLAT WILL BE PUT ON SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 


NICKEUS, Witeur & NICHOLS, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 
| 
| 


On Thursday, October 25th, 1883. 


| APPLICATIONS MAY BE MADB TO THE 


General Land Agent N. P. R. R. Co., 


L. TAYLOR, 8T. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Gen’l Townsite Agent. 
| Nov.’83—tu. St. Paul, Minn., Oct, 9th, 1883. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company are Platting a New | 


SPRING WAGONS, 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 


ROAD CARTS, 


SEEDERS, DRILLS, 
MOWERS, 
HAY RAKES, ete, 


sT. PAUL, Minn. 


CONTINENTAL 


Fioof Ointment 


CRACKED HOOFS, SPRAINS, 
SCRATCHES and SORES 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep. 


Ask your Storekeeper for it, or write direct: 
to the Manufacturers, 


| AMERICAN LUBRICATING OIL COMPANY, 


| Cleveland, Ohio. 


'  August—r’s3 





CULL RIVER LUMBER Co. 


SUL, RIVER, DEINIT., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DZill and Ward on Dine WN. PB. BR. BR. 
MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


N 


BOZEMAN ! 


Gallatin County, Montana. 


The town is picturesquely located at the head 
| of the fertile Gallatin Valley, 1060 miles west of 
| St. Paul, on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The Famous Gallatin Valley is immediately 


tributary to Bozeman. 


THE GALLATIN VALLEY 


is the largest, most productive, and oldest settled 
valley of Montana. 


Mines of Fine Bituminous Coal 


are opened and worked, 
Bozeman. 

Deposits of Iron Ore, Gold, Silver and Copper Ores 
have been discovered in the adjacent Mountains, 

Bozeman, the county seat of Gallatin County, 
is a thrifty business centre, containing mere than 
8,000 inhabitants, has well-established churches, 
schools and public buildings. 

Lots in the N, P. addition to the town of Boze- 
man, adjacent to the railroad and depot, are now 
offered for sale at prices ranging from $25 to 
$1000 each. For particulars write er apply to 


R. P. GREEN, Local Agent, 
J. V. BOGERT, Trustee. Bozeman, Montana. 





immediately east of 
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Northern Pacific R. R. 


LANDS FOR SALE, 
THE BEST FIOMES 


For 10,000,000 People now await 
occupancy in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON anp OREGON, 


THE MATCHLESS 


Northern Pacific Country. 
2,000,000 FAMILIES | 


10,000,000 SOULS! it will become— 


which will soon inhabit this region, the new comers from the 
older States will be the first families and leaders, socially 
and politically, in this newly opened section of the United 
States. They will all become prosperous and many will 
acquire fortunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat 
producing lands, ready for the plow into productive farms; 
by stock raising on the immense grazing ranges; by develop- 
ing the resources of the extensive forests and mineral 
districts ; and by investments in the thriving new towns 
opened for settlement all along the line of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
IDAHO, WASHINGTON and OREGON. 


Of the great pop- 
ulation—no one can 


All persons intending removal, and settling in a new 
country, should visit this region before deciding upon a 
location elsewhere, as it produces 


Large and Sure Crops Every Year 


And all the people are prosperous. While large numbers have 
secured a compétency, many have acquired wealth, and 
Thousands have made fortunes this Year. 

Come and examine a country which speaks for itself more 


favorably as to its great superiority over any other section, | 


than any written descriptions can portray, and where every 
man can make an independent fortune. 


I A N DS ' Millions and Millions of acres of low- 
iis + priced Lands for sale by the Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co, on easy Terms, and an equal amount of 
Government Lands lying in alternate sections with the rail 
road land, are offered free to actual settlers, under the 
Homestead, Preemption and Tree Culture Laws. They are 
the cheapest and most productive lands ever offered for 
sale by-any railroad company, or open for settlement under 
United States laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 
River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold chiefly at $< 
per acre, and the preferred stock of the Company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on 
time, ome-sistth Stock or Cash. is required at time 
of purchase, and the balance in five equal 
ammual payments, in Stock or Cash, 
with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural lands in Dakota, west of the 
Missouri river, and in Montana, ranges chiefly from $2.60 
to $4 per acre. If purchased on time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash paywents, 
with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon 
ranges chiefly from $2.GO to $CG per acre. If 
purchased on time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the 
interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest 


7 per cent. per annum. 

FR KE ! For Maps and Publications SENT FREE OF 
* CHARGE, and for all information, apply to or 

address either 


P. B. GROAT, 
Gen'l Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
Jan, "3. 
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Geo. H. Babcock, Prest. 8. Wilcox, Vice-Prest. Nat. W. Pratt, Treasurer,  E, H. Bennett, Secty. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CoO., 


WateR TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 


GLASGOW : NEW YORK : 
107 HOPE STREET. 30 OORTLANDT ST. 


Branch Offices. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


505 Mission Street. 


A) PHILADELPHIA : 


Branch Offices. 


NEW ORLEANS: 
60 Carondelet St. 


CHICAGO: 
48 South Canal St. age 32 North Fifth St. 
BOSTON: > PITTSBURGH: 


50 Oliver Street. 91 Fourth Avenue. 








felIOCTIALRD DUDGSHow, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 





Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, "83— cu. 


DLWORE, PRIA & 0, Linigh CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


Chicago, I1l1., 





RAILROAD | MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 
PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 


AND 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, 


April, '83—cu. 


BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


Augenat, '83--en. 


PA. | 





axvVUSSsEY, BINWNWS «& CO., 
PITTSBURGH. 





Manufacturers of Hammered, Crucible, Cast Stel SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible Cast Steel LOCOMOTIVE SCOOPS Made. Guaranteed Superior to any in the Market. 


—FOR SALE BY— 
CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul. 


May ‘'82—cu. 


THE “MONITOR.” 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 


! 





FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvemerta. 





EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 
OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Etc. 


WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 








NATHAN & DREYFUS, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
March, ’83—cu. 








NOVEMBER, 


THE NORTHWEST, 








THE ‘MACHINE TOOL ‘WORKS, 


FRED’K B. MILES, 


(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 


Engineer, 


24th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Seven Prize Medals, Chicago. Exposition, 1883, 
—-FOR THE BEST—— 
Car Wheel Boring om Turning Machine, 
Iron Planing Machine, 
Steam Hamnuier. 


Axle Turning Machinery, 
Hydraulic Wheel Press, 
Radial Drilling Machino, Slotting Machine, 


March, 


Chicago Forge Bolt Co., 


BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 


HOT PRESSED NUTS 


MACHINE TOOLS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


RAILROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 


New York Agent for 


BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. CO. 
AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &c., 
PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


Lathes and Planers. 


E. P. BULLARD, 
14 Dey St., New York. 











BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Send for Price List. 


Office, 93 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 


June ’83—cu, 


THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND Tl RES. 


CAR WHEEL 
FOURTE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SALISBURY, CONN., 


STEEL RAILS (i444 Pig Iron from Salisbury Ore 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 


April, 83 en, 





| Apri, ’83—cu. 


220 S. 


Jan., "83—cu. 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks, 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and all other 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
| structure and Equipment. All work 
| from this Establishment made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post OrFice ADDRESS: 


160 Broadway. LIME ROCK, CONN, 


OTIS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST STEEL, 


Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 


STEEL DRIVING, TRUCK, TENDER, CAR AXLES AND F ORGINGS, 


CLES VSBUAWN DD, Otro. 
Peo.en. | Room 24, Astor House Offices, New York. 


‘apaws «oo. MINNESOTA CHIEF 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 
THE BEST THRESHER ON WHEELS 


auiienade Supplies, 
THE BEST STRAW-BURNING ENGINE IN THE 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
WORLD. 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal Naa Se Se 
N.W. M’F'G & CAR CoO., 


on a aoe STILLWATER, MINN 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. ; 
11 AND 13 PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. sai Peg FOR PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST. 











1883. 
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TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CIEY 


or 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 








The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 





DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 





Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to | 

ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
Avs. "8-0 General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. 


LA MOURE! 


LA MOURE! 
LA MOURE COUNTY, DAKOTA 


La Moure is located at the end of the track 
of the Fargo & Southwestern R. R., and at 
the head-waters of the James River. The 
track of the Fargo & Southwestern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. Co. is completed to La 
Moure, and regular trains are now run to that 
oint. The N. P. R. R. Co. are now offer- 
ing for sale lots in the original town-site, and 
near to the depot. 


For plats and prices apply to : 


CARPENTER & COON, 


LA MOURE, DAKOTA, 


or to General Land Agent N. P. R. R. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sept. "88-6. 


Theodore Simmons, 
12 IWational Bank Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
——DEALER AND BROKER IN—— 


Railway and Mining Supplies. 


June '83- -F. 
8. H. & E. Y. MOORE, 


HEAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


—And Manufacturers of— 
“CLIMAI” BARI DOOR IAIGERS, arco 
Raliroad Hangers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, 
Moore's Differential Pulley Biocks, &c. 


163 & 165 LAKE ST., CHICAG®. 
"83—cu. 


June 
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T. B. CASEY, President, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARRIVPTNN & CASEY LAND COMPA, 


(CAPITAL $500,000.) 


Owns and offers for sale upwards of 


100,0090° ACRES 


or -—— 


Choice North Dakota Lands 


In Foster, La Moure, Barnes and Ransom Counties. 


M. D. CARRINGTON, V.-Pres't, 
Toledo, O. 


Joint owner with the Northern Pacific R. R. Company 
of the town site of 


CARRINGTON, 


Foster County, Dakota, forty-three miles from Jamestown, 
on line of Jamestown & Northern R. R., and at 
junction of the 


Mouse River nd the Der’s Lake Branches 


R. R. opened to Carrington, April 2d. Buildings have, since 
then, sprung up like magic. Trade in nearly all lines is in 
operation. A strong bank is established. Two hotels are 
opened. Material for a large and attractive hotel is coming 
in. The most promising new town in North Dakota, The 
prospective 

COUNTY-SEAT OF FOSTER COUNTY. 


The same joint owners also offer lots in the 


Town of Melville, Foster Co., 


Thirty-four miles from Jamestown, on the Jamestown & 
Northern R. R., and the 


Town of Buttzville, Ransom Co., 
Fifty Miles from Fargo, on the Fargo & Southwestern R. R 


Address or call on 
L. R. CASEY, Gen’l Manager, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


April—t, 


ESTABLISHED 
1831. 
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ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 239 Broadway, Wew York. 








ALL SISES. 
Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Lo- 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. 
March, '83—cu. 


WLILSOM gc ROGETs, 


Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. 


J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


— WHOLESALE DEALERS IN—— 


Engines, Boilers, Machinery, Steam Pumps, Lift and Force Pumps, Wrought 
and Cast Iron Pipe, Brass Goods; supplies gf every description for 
Mills, Railroads, Mining Companies, Brewers, Plumbers, 

Gas and Steam Fitters, Contractors, etc. 


April, '83—cu. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORSES, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


March, '§8. cu. 


PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICHEL, 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 


Feb, '?3—cu. 


BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 


Cambria Iron and Steel Works. 


The Cambria Iron Co. 


Having enjoyed a reputation for more than a quarter of a 
century for fair dealing and excellence of its manufac- 
tures, has now a capacity of 


150,000 TONS OF IRON AND STEEL RAILS 


And most approved patented 


Railway Fastenings. 


Address : 


CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY, 


-218 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 

or at Works. Johnstown, Pa., 

oe laces Smith, Selling Agt. 46 Pine St., New York. 
eu. 





April, 


The Cambria Iron Co. 
Having acquired the entire ownership of the 


WIRE AND STEEL MILLS 


Of the GAUTIER STEEL CO., Limited, will continue to 
produce all their specialties, such as Merchant Steel, Plow 
Steel. Wagon and Carriage Springs, Rake Teeth and Har- 
row Teeth, Agricultural Implement Steel and 


ALL KINDS OF WIRE, 
Well known for superior quality of material and excel- 
lence of workmanship. 
Address : 
GAUTIER STEEL DEPARTMENT, 
Puiuip E, Caapr, Gen’! Sup’t., Johnstown. 
New York Warehouse, 81 John St. 
Philadelphia Warehouse, 523 Arch St. 





316 & 318 ROBERT STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


Wo 7% WAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Jan, '83—cu. 





Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IW. Y- 





New York Office, 
34a Pine Street. 
March, ’33—eu. 











THE NORTHWEST, 


NOVEMBER, 


I 


MANUFACTURERS OF Wita Patent Hot Com- 
EXTRA PRESSED BANDS 
TEMPERED — 
ato RAILROAD 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
Cast-Steel = 
SPRINGS. LOCOMOTIVES. 





A. FRENCH & CO., 
Office and Works, Corner of Liberty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURCH, PA. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICACO, sT. Louis, 
115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Clark Street, 200 N. Third St., 
all A. L ATT RK, Agt. Joun KENT, Agt. Go. W. Morris, Agt. M. M. Buck & Co., Agta. 


rn BRASS MIC. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMIWGS, 


THE 


Harley Reclining and Revelring Chats, 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


CALVIN WELLS. AARON FRENCH 








MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 


Revotvine Cnarrs ror Partor Cars, 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS. 


McCance’s Block, Seventh Ave., 


Railroad Track 


WORKS: OFFICE: 
97 to 109 Ohio St., 103 Ohio Street, 
J. HALL DOW, Pres’t. 


April, '83--cu. 





Bend for Catalogue. 
ri 


STANDARD JOURNAL 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 


st” 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 
Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


VERONA TOOL WORKS, 


MEeOoAL=E, PAUL KZ Co., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SOLID STEEL 


ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PATENT VERONA NUT Lock 


Branch Honse, 22 & 24 West Lake St., Chicago. 


me PLAGS MACRVERT COMPANY 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 
Patent Cotp Roitiep SuHArTING. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SIVGINES, Etc. 
121 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 


"QO, 





and Liberty St., Pittsburgh Pa. 


Tools, 





BEARINGS, 


Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. 


(2eIn the patent fight between LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emp! 
was rendered baaeieeill 3d, 1883. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill 
‘Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts ; 
Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET, 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 


Feb., ’83--cu. 





and 


Car, 





a. 


atic decision in favor of * Hopkins - 


KEUFFPEL & ESSER, 


127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIAL 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 


All Goods Warranted. Send for Illustrated I> ee List. 
Feb., ’83—cu. 
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LIVINGSTON! LIVINGSTON! LIVINGSTON! 
GALLATIN COUNTY, MONTANA. 


The New Town laid out by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, at the last crossing 
of the Yellowstone River, and at the Junction of the Branch Railroad to the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


LIVINGSTON 


is located at the east foot of the Belt Mountains, 1,080 miles west of St. Paul, where the low grades of the Yellowstone Division strike the heavy mountain 
grades. It is almost midway between the great lakes and the Pacific Ocean. The Railroad Company has reserved over 300 acres for SHOPS, Round 
Houses, Stock Yards and MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, and the largest 


R.R. MACHINE SHOPS, 


on the line of the N. P. R. R., between Brainerd, Minnesota, and Portland, Oregon, will be located at this point, and are now in active course of 


construction. Mines of fine bituminous 


now opened within eight miles of Livingston. The branch railroad to the 


NATIONAL PARK 


is completed and in operation to Cinnabar, 51 miles south of Livinaston. The local and tourist travel now centered at Livingston make it an especiall 
advantageous point fora LARGE HOTEL, and the N. P. R. R. Co. offer a handsome bonus for the immediate erection of a hotel fully abreast with 


the demands of the travel. 
Large deposits of FINE IRON ORE exist on the Park Line, near Livingston, as well as an abundant supply of excellent LIMESTONE. 


The Clarke’s Forks 
Ss ii.VvEeER MIN E ss 


lie directly south of Livingston. The existence of IRON ORE, LIMESTONE and COAL in close proximity to this point seem to indicate the 

probability that Livingston will hereafter become an important point for Manufacturing and Railroad business, as well as for general commercial trade. 
The prices of lots range from $20 to $1,000 each, according to location. Lots purchased in blocks adjacent to passenger depot must be improved 

with good Saitiiens within eight months, Other lots are without building requirements. 

TERMS: One-quarter cash on application, balance in four, eight and twelve months, with interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on 


deferred payments. 


Lots for sale at the office of the GENERAL LAND AGENT N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. Plan and price list at offices of 
NICKEUS, WILBUR & NICKOLS, Jamestown, Dakota, 
McKENZIE & WILCOX, Bismarck, Dakota, 
Feb., '8t—ct JOHN HH. ELDER, Livingston, Montana. 


pum, mw. |WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


lon and Dieel Working Machine Tools, 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, etc., 


TURN-TABLES, PIYOT BRIDGES, SHAFTING, Etc. 


Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 
Tue 1876 Locomotive Invector 


ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 


79 Liberty Street, New York. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


SALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, &c. 


Car Load lots shipped everywhere at lowest freight rates. 
June, *838—cu. 





A. H. WiLper, President. Jas. Sevituie, Gen'] Man: r. 
C. H. Graves, V. President. W. C. Jonson, Sec. and Treas. 


THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 


} 
Manufacturers of 

| 

| 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 


Founpry, Carn WHEEL AND MALLEABLE. 


i 
Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and VY NII MAY h | 
Brass Founders, Machinists, and } 5 | y t 5 


iia | SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
July ,"83-—cu. | ) ’ 
Railway Cars, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


ESTABLISHED BY GEO. PILLSBURY.......... 1855. Car W heels, &o. 


Janney, Brooks & Eastman, | NEW YORK OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
tetany | 18 BROADWAY. 18 BROADWAY. 


HARDWARE, IRON, JAMES T. PATTEN, 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Erc., RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
| . 


Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 














REPRESENTING THE 


a Muyyrapouts, Minn. Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
ur 8 B 
west, Car loads of Iron, Nails: Taney eet in the North. Maine, Locomotives. 


Mills. Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- 1 
quiries solicited. | {8 BROADWAY, (NEW YORK. 


April, "83—cu, Jan., 
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RAILROAD, 


ITS BRANCHES & ALLIED 


Railroads projected or in progr 














Northern 
Pacific 
Railroad, 


The Direct Route 


To North Dakota, Montana, 
Northern Idaho, Washington 
Territory, and Oregon. 

To the Yellowstone National 
Park, the Columbia River re- 
gion, the Willamette Valley, 
Puget Sound, and the Great 
Glaciers of Mount Tacoma. 

To Fargo, Jamestown, Bis- 
marck, Mandan, and Dickinson, 
Dakota. 

To Glendive, Miles City, 
Billings, Livingston, Bozeman, 
Helena, and Missoula, Mon- 
tana, 

To Spokane Falls, Cheney, 
Walla Walla, Dayton, Tacoma, 
Olympia, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory. 

To The Dalles, Portland, 
Astoria, Salem, Albany, and 
Corvalles, Oregon. 


The Great Northern Trans- 
Continental Route, 


Opening over 2,000 miles of 
Picturesque and Attract- 
ive Country to Tourists, 
Settlers and Business 
Travelers. 

The Main Line of the North- 
ern Pacific is now open for 
through travel from St. Paul 
and Duluth, Minnesota, to 
Portland, Oregon and Taco- 
ma, on Puget Sound. 

Pullman cars are run over 
the road between St. Paul and 
Portland on all through trains. 
They are complete and ele- 
gant in every appointment, 
having been built expressly for 
this line from the latest and 
most improved patterns. The 
finest Dining Cars in the land 
on all through trains, in which 
first-class meals are served en 
route at 75 cents. 


CHAS, 8. FEE, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t, St. Paul. 
H. HAUPT, 

Gen. Manager, St. Paul. 
A. RODELHEIMER, 


GEN. EUROPEAN AQ@’T, 
20 Water St., Liverpool. 
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_ PETTIBON = & MULLIKEN, 


188 & 190 Washington St., Chicago, Ill., 


Railway Contractors’ and Mining Supplies. 


—— AGENTS FOR 





Thomas Firth’s English Cast Steel, Reading Bolt and Nut Works, Dilworth’s Wrought Spikes, Columbus Scrapers, 
Wheelbarrows, etc., Bucyrus Hand Cars, Groom Shovels, Iron City Picks, ete. ete., Mason’s English 


Aur. *—r. 


Steel Wire Rope, Union Cast Steel Sledges and Track Tools, Jenne Track Jacks, etc., ete. 





—THE— 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN PackeT Co. 





DIRECT WEKEKLY LINE 
— FO — 
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 


Carrying the Uniteu states, French and German Mails. 
Leave New York every Thursday and every Saturday 


For PLYMOUTH (Lonoon), CHERBOURG (Pans), ano HAMBURG. 


Returning the Steamers leave HAMBURG every WEDNES- 
DAY a: d every SUNDAY, via HAVRE, taking passengers 
from SOUTHAMPTUN and LONDON. 


Cc. B. RICHARD & CQ., 
Genera! lassenger Agents. 
wo. 61 BROADWAY, NEW TOR=. 
Or to any of their Agents throughout the United 


States and Canada. 
Jan., "83—cu. 


SUTTON & CO’S 


DISPATCH LINE, 


FIRST-CLASS CLIPPER SHIPS, 


—FOR— 
San Francisco and Pcrtland, Oregon, 
—E RO M— 


New York and Philadelphia. 


This Line is composed of the finest and best clipper — 
afloat, and sail every week or ten days, according to the 
season of the year 

Shippers from out of the city may ome their freight 
direct to us, sending us shipping receipts by first mail, 
when their goods will receive our best attention, FREE OF 
COMMISSION. 


By having our lines from New York and Philadelphia, we 
are enabled to offer UNEQUALED INDUCEMENTS. Please address 
SuTDTomw é& co., 

82 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Or 147 S. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN ROSENFELD, 
CONSIGNEE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Messrs. ALLEN & LEWIS, PortTLanp, OREGON. 


BERKEYS 


Jan. '83—cu. 











Aug., "83—m. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA POR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 
No ae ogy bee coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot ate at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 


of the year. ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
dcemoustrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. G ALENA OIL WORKS (Limited) 5] 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


Mar., "%S cu. 








HENRY S. MANNING. EUGENE L. MAXWELL. CHAS. A. MOORE, 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


RAILWAY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES, 


No. {if LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS FOR AGENTS FOR 


The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. eystone Portable Forge Co. 

The Consolidated Safety Valve Co. idvale Steel Co.’s Tires, Axles, Forgings, and Castings. 

Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co.’s Taps, Dies, Screw Sian Track Gauges. 
Plates, &c. Saunder’s Corrugated Copper Packing and Gaskets. 

The Hancock Inspirator Co. Hoopes & Townsend’s Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Lag Screws 

Worcester Machine Screw Co. and Rivets. 

Brady’s Emery Grinding Machinery. Bett’s Machine Co.’s Gauges, &c. 

H. B. Bigelow & Co.’s Engines and Boilers. Nile’s Tool Works, Machine SLop and Car Tools. 

Smith’s Hub Friction Clutches. Westcott’s Lathe and Drill Chucks. 

Morgan, Williams & Co.’s Steam Hammers, Punches and American Tool and Machine Co.’s Brass Workers Tools. 
Shears, &c. Brainard Milling Machine Co. 

Gleason’s Lathes and Planers. Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co.’s Pipe Cutting Machines. 

A. M. Powell & Co.'s Lathes and Planers. Valley Machine Co.’ 8 Steam Pum 

Flather & Co.’s 1 athes and Screw Machines. Cumnmer Engine Co.’s Steam En es. 

hg wt 8 Lathes and Drill Presses. 

Pp 83—cu. 
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strane toate the Safety Valilwve? 
== , SW USE IT! ? Trifling Cost! Dispatch in Delivery ! 


Bill Delivered with the Goods! 


Save Your Postage. Save Your Time. Save Your Enveores, 


i ae per 1,000 $10.00 
see ” = = business card printed on n taco, * = 
Urer . 


“Duahan's Combination Tag " Earle, 


Patented May 8th, 1883. 


— w Shteoere of | gg me of all kinds. A simple but long- 
3 ght N lost, no marks stolen, and 
a large Saving i in Printers’ Bills aud P ‘ostage. 


Address all orders to 


JOSEPH T. DUNHAM & CO., 


Sole Proprs. and sage. of Dunham’s Patent Combination 
Tag and Envelope, 


Pier 24 North River, New York City. 
(8 Sold by all Stationers. 




















BERKEY, TALLMADGE & CO., 


ra A TOBBERS, 


COoOFrET aes ROASTERS, 
SPriceE GRINDERS: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








BAKING POWDER AND FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





